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the new Underwood Electric all 


the operating controls are on the keyboard, ready 
to use. There’s no unnecessary hand travel to confuse 
students... no need for eyes to wander from copy 


to keyboard. 
Your students develop confidence sooner, quickly 


dents to change from manual to electric typewriters. 

To get further information on the new Underwood 
Electric and the new Underwood Manual, or to 
arrange for a demonstration at your convenience, 
just write Dr. Earl G. Nicks, Manager, Business 
Education Division, Dept. EF, Underwood Cor- 


poration, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


pick up speed and accuracy. The new Underwood 
Electric’s ‘Keyboard Control” makes it easier for stu- 


Why not do it right now! 


(a) Keyboard Controlled 


Carriage Return. Two bars 
make it easy for students to 
operate the carriage return 
with either hand. Hands stay 


on keyboard while eyes stay 


on copy. board. be operated with either hand. 


Keyboard Controlled 
Forward Spacing. A separate 
automatic forward spacing 
key provides rapid position- 
ing of the carriage while 


hands remain on the key- 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 


%, 
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One Pork Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Makes A Complete Line of Business Machines ... Typewriters 


wood Electric students can set 
and clear tabulator stops in a 
flash from a normal keyboard 
position. Tabulator bar can 


Keyboard Controlled 
Tabulation. On the new Under- 


Adding Machines 


iO) Keyboard Controlled. 
Electric Margins. No hunting 
for margin controls. Students 
set them automatically 
through a ‘convenient key 
located on the right hand 


of the keyboard. 


Accounting Machines 
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VISIBLE, AUTOMATIC MARGINS —The 
easiest, fastest margin setting of all. Indi- 
cators show exact location on margin scale. 
INTERCHANGEABLE PLATEN— Teach 

the machine that gives you the “Quick- 
Switch” platen, that makes the VisOmatic 
a specialized writing machine. 


BALANCED LINE SPACING—Save miles 
of “reach” with one-space movement of the 
lever for single spacing; two-space move- 
ment for double spacing; not . . . three- 
space movement for all spacings. 


FINGERTIP KEYSET TAB CONTROLS 
—Conveniently placed on facing panel; 
instant, precision set and clear; simplifies 
tabulation required in all types of profes- 
sional work. 

ADJUSTABLE SPACING—Simplifies 
right margin justification and “error cor- 
rection.” 

ALL THE ‘‘PROFESSIONAL”’ FEA- 
TURES — assuring a thorough prepara- 
tion for the business world. 


«.. PRICED AT A LOW, LOW SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE! 
free to teachers 


with every R. C. Allen VisOmatic Typewriter 
sold to a school, a new educational portfolio 


e ‘ of classroom timed typing tests. Mail coupon 

R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. for complete details and school folder. 

673 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Without obligation, please send me more information 
about the R. C. Allen VisOmatic Typewriter. 


NAME e 
SCHOOL R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 
ADDRES _ 673 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan _ 


CITY. ZONE STATE 
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Time soving...Money sowing 
DITTO AIDS 


FREE 


(1) “AMERICAN BUSINESS DEPENDS ON COPIES”. . . 

manual of office style dictation material, complete with 
the normal interruptions and distractions which go with 
everyday office operation. Contains checking and 
straight-timed dictation material. 


(2) “WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 

COPIES IN OFFICE WORK”... a four-page piece which 
has a pre-counted one, five and ten minute typing speed 
and accuracy test on the front page, and rough typed 
material for putting into final form on the inside. 


(3) “LEARNING HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10”.. . 


a five-lesson, self-teaching manual, designed so that even 
below average students can readily learn the operation 


of the D-10 machine in relation to today’s Business needs. 


“HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10”. . . 


a beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall chart. 


Enables any student to produce good copies on first trial. 


LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS... 

4 Letterhead and 2 Billhead designs pre-printed on 

DITTO Mastersheets ready for reproduction of up to 
300 or more copies, as needed for student practice 

in typing letters and invoices. 


® 


HELP YOUR STUDENTS as you help yourself with these 
five practical tested aids developed by DITTO expressly 
for you and endorsed by the Foundation for Business 
Education. You give your pupils a ‘‘working knowledge”’ 
of business machines and practical methods for cutting 
costly paperwork which will help them get better posi- 
tions and more rapid advancement. Mail coupon today. 


HOW 70 use 
THE DITTO. 
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DITTO, inc., 2245 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, III. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please send me: 
American Business Depends on Copies 

(C0 What Every Typist Should Know About Copies in Office Work 
CO Learning How To Use The DITTO D-10 

0 How To Operate The DITTO D-10 

CO Letterhead and Billhead Masters 


My Name, Title 

School 

Address Zone 
i City County. State. 
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NEW 
FROM THE ORIGINATORS OF THE 
WORKSHOP PLAN! 


the Remington 
| office / designed | electric 
typewriter workshop! 


In the 5 years since the 

original Remington Workshop 

Plan began, favorable reaction has been 
unprecedented. To encourage even 

greater participation in this realistic teaching 
program, and to further narrow 

the gap between procedure in the modern 
Business Education Department 

and actual business office 

conditions, Remington Rand now offers 
additional office-style features 

at special school prices. 
Remington. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Phone your /ocal 
Remington Rand 
office or write for 


free literature... 


here’s what a minimum 


| office 


workshop offers you! 


© 5 New Remington Electric Typewriters — 
The typewriters that help students 
learn faster, type faster. 


© Training in Electrification by Rotation 


for all students in the 
advanced typing classroom. 


© Development of ‘‘All-Round’’ Typists 
who can alternate between 

electric and manual typewriter 
thanks to the Remington 

Electric’s ‘‘Natural Slope’ keyboard, 
normal operating features. 


© Exclusive Perfect Positioning Scale 


for teaching perfect 
letter centering. 


© New Distinctive Executive Type Styles — 
Choose from over 100 

new type faces... new executive 
type styles that are proving 

to be so tremendously popular 

in business today. The better looking 
results possible with these 

new type faces will encourage 
students’ pride in their work. 


© Colored Ribbons — 

Another feature for better looking 
typing results that business is taking to 
with great enthusiasm. (Optional.) 


© Carbon Ribbon Attachment on one Typewriter — 


To further enhance the appearance 
of students’ work...just as 

used for executive correspondence 
in most progressive businesses 
today. (Optional.) 


© Exciting New Typewriter Colors — 
Six beautiful, subtle pastel shades 
to make your classrooms 
brighter, more attractive, 

more in keeping with the trend 

in modern office decor. (Optional.) 


© Low Price and Terms — 


Special low educational prices... take 
up to 30 months to pay if you wish. 


Remington Rand, Room 2158, 
315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York 


Please send me the following 
literature (checked): 


0 Executive Type Folder (R8685) 


D Letter Centering Simplified 
Folder (R8667) 


0 New “STEP” (School Typewriter 
Electric Program) Kit (RE8675) 


0 Typewriter Colors Brochure (RE8764) 
O) Carbon Ribbon Folder (RE8552) 


School Name 


Your Name and Position 
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In This Issue 


> The Forum Section (pages 11-22) of 
this issue again serves the profession by 
presenting the latest thinking on a vital 
topic, “Typewriting for Personal Use.” 
The articles are contributed by some of 
the top leaders in business education. 
The editors are grateful to these contribu- 
tors for identifying and solving several 
issues which have been problems con- 
fronting many teachers of typewriting. 


> Ten pages in the Services Section are 
devoted to a variety of articles for the 
business teacher. The contributors, all 
outstanding classroom teachers, describe 
techniques and procedures which should 
be welcomed by the readers of this issue. 


> Again, space is too limited in this is- 
sue for publishing items covering all 
phases of UBEA activities. UBEA shares 
space in the “In-Action” section with its 
unified regional and affiliated associations 
—a service which takes the A’ssociations 
United closer. to the “grass-roots.” If 
your school has not organized a chapter 
of FBLA, the article on pages 41-42 is 
for you. FBLA sponsors from coast to 
coast are enthusiastic about this national 
youth organization for students enrolled 
in business subjects. Write for an appli- 
eation form today. All chapters of FBLA 
must secure a charter from the national 
office before operating under the name of 
Future Business Leaders of America. 


> The Clip ’n Mail service provided on 
the wrapper of this issue offers much new 
information. Mail your coupons TODAY 
for the many free folders and teaching 
aids.—H.P.G. 


Editor: Typewriting Forum Section 
JOHN L. ROWE 


University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 
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Personal-Use Typewriting or 


Typewriting for Personal Use 


A CURRENT MAJOR ISSUE in business education is the relative merit of 
the personal-use typewriting course. Enrollment in typewriting classes is 
ascending toward new heights and an increasing proportion of this enrollment 
is for personal-use or so-called ‘‘non-vocational’’ objectives. 

The ability to typewrite is of great value vocationally and personally for 
those not intending to enter the clerical or stenographic fields. When a drug- 
gist types a prescription, when a salesman types his daily report, or when the 
waitress types today’s menu—are these vocational or personal uses of type- 
writing? Then there is the case of the marriage license clerk typing her own 
marriage-license application—would this be for vocational or personal use? 
Perhaps the course has not been correctly named if it is called personal-use 
typewriting. Wouldn’t we have a clearer perception of its objectives if we 
termed it typewriting for personal use? 

The course in personal-use typewriting has grown so rapidly in recent years 
that we have lost sight of its goals and objectives. The needs of the students, 
grade placement, and other general objectives should be thoroughly evaluated 
to make this tool of literacy a major contribution to general education. 

Some of the pertinent issues are: 

1. How much basic skill is essential for personal-use objectives—that is, to 
what extent are speed and accuracy major objectives in personal-use courses ? 
Is a two-semester course desirable for junior high students; is a one-semester 
course sufficient for high school students; is a 24-hour course all that is needed 
for the evening school student ? 

3. Is ‘‘application typewriting’’ the major objective in personal-use type- 
writing—the correct form and style for typing personal notes and letters, re- 
cipes, poems. notices, manuscripts, and so forth? What kinds of typewriting 
are performed by personal-use typists? 

4. Should composition at the typewriter be a major function of the course? 

5. Are the objectives in personal-use typewriting courses sufficiently atyp- 
ical to justify separate courses for vocational students and personal-use stu- 
dents? 

6. How much academie credit should be given for personal-use typewriting ? 

These and many other issues deserve immediate attention of all concerned 
with business education. 

A national study should be made of this issue by typewriter companies, pub- 
lishing firms, and business educators. A tremendous amount of curriculum 
improvement could result. We are currently riding the crest, enrollment-wise. 
The day could come in the very near future, due to the ever-mounting pressure 
of increased enrollments in our schools, when it would be necessary to evalu- 
ate every subject in the curriculum. Let us prevent the possible criticism that 
personal-use typewriting is mostly personal and very little typewriting. 


(Please turn to page 12) 
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Why are there more Royals in schools 
than any other typewriter? 


ROM a classroom point of view, Royals are easier 

to teach on and easier for the student to learn on. 
They are the preferred typewriter in America’s 
classrooms. 

From an administrative point of view, Royals 
stand up under rugged classroom use. They take less 
time out for repairs; so maintenance costs are re- 
duced. 

As for service, Royal maintains more than 900 
service centers able to give you prompt, efficient, 
accurate help, if needed. 


STANDARD, ELECTRIC, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


Roytype® business supplies 
Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


In addition, Royal offers free instructional demon- 
strations and provides students and teachers with a 
wealth of typing and teaching aids. 

In business, Royals are preferred 24 to 1 by 
people who type. It all adds up to this: you’ll want 
your school and your typing classes to use the 
World’s Number 1 Typewriter! 


CLIP COUPON 


Royal Typewriter Co. 
School Dept., New York 16, N.Y. 


Please have a School Representative arrange for a 
demonstration of the new Royal Typewriter without 
obligation. 


3 
Name. 


She is prepared to transcribe 


this executive’s modern dictation! 


There is one big reason why this secretarial graduate 
landed her top-paying position. Her training included 
the Dictaphone Business Practice Course and she 
earned her Certificate of Proficiency in Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER transcription. 


Today, more than ever before, forward-moving exec- 
utives and companies require secretaries who are skilled 
in dictating machine transcription. They know they 
can rely on secretaries using this modern method to 


DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER 
TRANSCRIBING MACHINE 


DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER AND DICTABELT ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


accomplish more, faster, with less effort. 


To help meet the nationwide demand for TIME- 
MASTER trained secretaries, Dictaphone Corporation 
offers new equipment to schools for training purposes 
on the School Rental at Cost Plan. 


Machine rental includes the complete Dictaphone 
Business Practice Course consisting of all Dectabelt re- 
cordings and educational accessories. The course should 
be offered with every up-to-date secretarial curriculum. 


Send for full details. Write Dictaphone 
Corporation, Educational Division, Dept. 
BF-115, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
i7, N. 


CORPORATION 


DICTAPHONE 
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Basic Skill for Better Personal Typewriting 


Goals for basic skill should be set for specific blocks of work. 


By D. D. LESSENBERRY 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HE PURPOSE OF personal typewriting is ‘‘to give 

pupils a writing tool more rapid and legible than 
handwriting,’’! but in many personal-use classes the em- 
phasis is more on the use than on the typewriting. 

Most high school students can write in longhand at a 
rate of 25 to 30 words a minute, yet many teachers have 
to accept typewriting skill of 18 to 20 words a minute as 
satisfactory for average students at the end of the first 
semester of work. Such a speed is not only less than that 
for handwriting, but it is also less than the rate thought 
to be necessary for the most effective use of typewriting 
skill. The introduction of typewriting problems too early 
in the course, or the use of material too difficult for prac- 
tice may set blocks to learning that delay or entirely de- 
feat the growth of a typewriting skill that should be 
‘‘more rapid... than handwriting.’’ The difficulty stems 
from the mistaken belief that personal typewriting is a 
different kind of typewriting which requires little em- 
phasis on building sound techniques and appropriate 
speed and control. 

The development of basic skill must come first in all 
beginning courses in typewriting whether the courses 
are labeled personal or vocational. There are common 
learning elements basic to the operation of the type- 
writer irrespective of any specialized uses for the skill. 
Too often these common learning elements are neglected 
in personal typewriting courses because it is thought that 
‘*practical problems”’ are of more interest and of greater 
benefit to the personal typist than are skill-building 
practice materials and procedures, 

Of course all typists must ‘‘learn’’ the keyboard. Such 
learning is necessary before the skill can be put to use. 
The keyboard is ‘‘learned’’ when the typewriting can be 
done without conscious thought of the reach-strokes and 
without hesitant and awkward manipulative control of 
the operative parts of the typewriter. This learning does 
not come automatically or inevitably at the end of a cer- 
tain number of instruction periods. When the students 
are able to typewrite approximately 25 to 30 words a 
minute, the keyboard control is fairly well automatized. 
It is at such a rate of typewriting that students demon- 
strate some freedom from concern about how the type- 
writing is done. 


Jane E. Clem, Techniques of Teaching Typewriting, Second edition, 
Gregg Publishing Company, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955, p. 54. 
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Basie skill is not solely a matter of words a minute, al- 
though the ability to typewrite with appropriate speed 
and with usable control is one of the goals common to all 
typewriting instruction. Basic skill also includes the 
right techniques of typewriting so that continued skill 
can be developed either in a second semester of work or 
through continued use of the typewriter. A course in 
typewriting that fails to give attention to building the 
right techniques limits the educational experience of the 
students. Similarly, such a course limits the greater skill 
that would almost surely develop through the continued 
use of the typewriter. This cannot be justified by saying 
that the students are ‘‘just taking typewriting for per- 
sonal use.’’ Although that may be the immediate pur- 
pose of the enrollment in the course, ‘‘the student who 
enrolls in the typing class in order to acquire typing skill 
for personal use may be the first student seeking employ- 
ment as a typist.’’? While the goal of persona! typewrit- 
ing is not the building of vocational competence, the 
course should be taught so that vocational competence 
will not be unnecessarily difficult to achieve despite the 
kind of personal typewriting skill that has been devel- 
oped. 

Most personal-use courses are scheduled for one se- 
mester. The teacher therefore must be concerned with 
the relative amount of time to assign to building basic 
skill and to typewriting problems that may serve as 
models for similar material the student may need to type. 
Goals for basic skill should be set for specific blocks of 
work. This may not be necessary for the first five to ten 
lessons in which the reach-strokes for the letters of the 
alphabet are initiated; but a goal of 25 gwpm for one- 
minute or 15 gwpm for three-minute writings should be 
set for the completion of the five to ten lessons of skill 
building immediately following the keyboard unit. If 75 
per cent of the pupils meet the goal, the class should 
progress to the next instructional block; but if 75 per 
cent of the students do not meet the goal, the speed- 
building lessons should be repeated in an attempt to 
bring all students to a higher level of typewriting. Spe- 
cial attention should also be given to raising the stroking 
rate of those who failed to meet the goal. The use of 75 
per cent as a determinant does not mean that 25 per cent 


2Marion M. Lamb, Your First Year of Teaching Typewriting, South- 
Western Publishing Company, 1947, p. viii. 
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“All first-semester typewriting is largely personal . . . basic skill should be emphasized.” 


of the students will fail the course. Rather, it means that 
75 per cent rank as ‘‘C,’’ or better, students and 25 per 
cents as ‘‘D’’ or ‘‘F”’ students. Many of the ‘‘D”’ stu- 
dents will, of course, make sufficient improvement by the 
end of the semester to earn a higher grade. All students 
should be expected to develop enough skill to earn at 
least a passing mark. 

Materials and procedures for building basic skill in 
personal typewriting classes are much the same as those 
appropriate for building basic skill in vocational type- 
writing. The right techniques of good stroking, manipu- 
lative control, keeping the eyes on the copy, and reading 
the copy should be initiated early and be followed by 
well-planned practice if they are to be built into the 
pattern of fingering. The habit of reflexing to break ten- 
sion and of typewriting with quiet, almost motionless. 
hands and arms should be stressed at stated intervals 
and should be used by the typist in all practices. Build- 
ing these techniques into the pattern of fingering need 
not be a time-consuming activity. An accent by the 
teacher and a conscious effort by the student to use the 
techniques as a part of the daily work is all that is nec- 
essary. 


Building Speed and Control 


In building appropriate speed and control, the pres- 
sure device of timing for one-half and one-minute writ- 
ings is effective. When the purpose of the practice is to 
build control, the students are guided to typewrite at a 
rate eight to ten words slower than the forced rate of 
typewriting. When the purpose of the practice is to 
build greater stroking speed, the students are directed to 
typewrite at a speed eight to ten words higher than the 
former best writing rate. The students must be forced to 
break through the ceiling of control in order to explore 
the new speed area; then, the drop back for control must 
be a planned activity with all students understanding the 
purpose of the practice. One can use many one-half and 
one-minute writings in skill building for both control and 
speed. One can also use many three-minute and some 
five-minute writings to measure the skill in the typewrit- 
ing of simple paragraph material. 

Basie skill is usually thought to mean typewriting so 
many words a minute with or without errors; but certain 
manipulative skills are basic to all typewriting, as neces- 
sary and appropriate to personal as to vocational type- 
writing. For example, it is often necessary for a typist 
to fill in information on printed forms, such as applica- 
tion blanks and personal record cards. In addition to 
the need to know how to typewrite, there is the basic 
skill of gauging the line so that the typewriting is prop- 
erly placed. Such a skill can be taught through the daily 
use of a ruled sheet of paper. The typist must gauge the 
line ; then type his name at the left. and the date at the 
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right. When satisfactory skill is demonstrated in type- 
writing on the line, the same sheet of paper is used to 
teach skill in gauging the letter and the word for filling 
in omitted letters or for typewriting over a part or all of 
a word. This basic skill can be learned in a drill situ- 
ation, but it must then be used in problem typewriting. 
Many other manipulative skills, such as squeezing and 
spreading the letters of a word, inserting a page that is 
bound at the top to typewrite a correction without un- 
stapling the page, typewriting a centered heading over a 
column of unknown width, using a feeder sheet of paper 
to guide and to hold small labels in the typewriter, ad- 
justing the closing lines of a letter that has been type- 
written too high or one that has been typewritten too 
low, and typewriting characters not on the keyboard, 
must be taught as a part of basic skill. 

Once problem typewriting is begun, the basic skill 
tends to deteriorate. Skill maintenance calls for planned 
emphasis on rebuilding basic skills at stated intervals. 
This is a part of the method, whether or not the textbook 
materials provide for such rebuilding. There is no de- 
fense for building a high straight-copy speed and for 
not teaching students how to use that speed in typewrit- 
ing problems of appropriate worth. Nor is there any 
justification for giving students an abundance of experi- 
ence in typewriting problems before they have the basic 
skill needed to do the problem typewriting in a minimum 
of time and with a maximum of learning. All first- 
semester typewriting is largely personal, but whether 
personal typewriting is organized as a separate course 
or is taught as a part of the vocational typewriting, 
basic skill should be primarily emphasized. This is the 
way to secure better personal typewriting. 


Editorial 
(Continued from page 8) 


It is conceivable this subject might become an extra- 
curricular activity. Even now there are a few schools 
offering it on that basis. ‘‘ Typewriting will meet on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday during homeroom period; 
those unable to register for it at this time will schedule it 
for Tuesday and Thursday afternoons after school.’’ Let 
us avoid hearing such an announcement over the school’s 
public-address system ! 

Apparently the major issue concerning personal-use 
typewriting is implied in the question—is it personal- 
use.typewriting or typewriting for personal use? The 
latter implies no major skill sacrifice for application or 
application for skill. 

Perhaps the first chapter in the proposed national 
survey is already written with the presentation of this 


issue! 
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“Personal typewriting is a part of general education.” 


A College Course in Personal Typewriting 


The quality of instruction in both traditional and personal typewriting must be good. 


By S. J. WANOUS 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


HE ABILITY TO TYPEWRITE is an absolute 

‘‘must’’ for all college students. This view is shared 
by college students, professors, school heads, and gradu- 
ates. Professors, burdened with heavy paper-reading 
chores, are insisting that reports and other class papers 
be typewritten. Even poorly typewritten papers, they 
say, are easier to read than handwritten ones. Students 
soon learn that papers look better and often earn a high- 
er grade when they are typewritten. As a result, instruc- 
tion in personal typewriting is in great demand. Reports 
indicate that schools everywhere are meeting this de- 
mand by offering courses specially designed to teach per- 
sonal typewriting. In addition to typewriting skill, these 
courses stress such useful subjects as punctuation, gram- 
mar, word usage, report organization, outlining, and 
writing. In short, the courses teach the students how to 
write on the typewriter. 


Need for the Course 


In a recent bulletin, entitled Now Hear Youth, pub- 
lished by the California State Department of Education, 
college students make frequent mention of the need for 
typewriting skill. They say that it is one of the tools that 
all college students need, along with instruction in note- 
taking, and the development of better study habits, An- 
other publication! of this department says that provision 
should be made at the college level for students to take 
courses in personal typewriting. 

Few schools have gone as far as Stephens College in 
Columbia, Missouri, which requires all students to pass a 
test in typewriting or to take a course in it. In many 
colleges, however, the ability to typewrite is a prerequi- 
site to enrollment in such courses as business letter writ- 
ing, report writing. and journalism. Such is the case at 
the University of California at Los Angeles. In addi- 
tion, the University law school schedules examinations in 
rooms equipped with typewriters so that students who 
use typewriters can typewrite answers to examination 
questions. Students taking a course in elementary psy- 
chology are required to prepare a long personal history 
report. It must be typewritten. Professors of countless 
other subjects make similar demands. The time may not 
be far away when all written work for college classes will 
need to be typewritten. 


lGuide for the Teaching of Typewriting. 
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How Personal Typewriting Differs 
from the Vocational Course 

Personal typewriting differs from traditional or voca- 
tional typewriting in several ways. Personal typewriting 
is a part of general education. It is designed for all the 
students in our schools, and it combines instruction in 
writing with instruction in typewriting. It emphasizes 
composition at the machine and the typewriting of es- 
says, outlines, speeches, articles, personal business letters, 
and other personal papers. The vocational typewriting 
course is designed for students who wish to become cler- 
ical workers. It emphasizes copying skill and teaches 
pupils to prepare a variety of office forms and documents 
on the typewriter. 

In addition, personal typewriting is a short course, 
usually one semester in length. Vocational typewriting, 
on the other hand, is, as a rule, a three- or four-semester 
course. Personal typewriting can be offered with profit 
at any level and in any grade, junior high school through 
college. Vocational typewriting should be given near the 
time of employment so that the skill level of the students 
is in keeping with job standards. 

One should keep in mind, however, that both courses 
should teach the students to typewrite by touch. Both 
should teach the students to handle the operative parts of 
the typewriter and to use good form in striking the keys. 
The quality of instruction in both courses must be good. 
Both call for inspired, intelligent teaching. 


Course Organization 

A question often arises as to whether a separate course 
should be organized for the personal typewriting stu- 
dents. Approximately one-fourth of the two- and four- 
year colleges in California offer a personal typewriting 
course as such. The remaining three-fourths of the 
schools offer instruction in personal typewriting in the 
regular vocational course, or they do not teach it at all. 
Users of the separate course plan claim a number of ad- 
vantages. The personal typewriting course, they say, is 
strictly personal. No business forms, with the possible 
exception of a business letter in modified block style, are 
taught. All emphasis is on the production of personal 
papers. Copying skill, while developed, is secondary to 
composing skill. Moreover, the users say that all essen- 
tial information about the typewriter is packed into one 
semester, as the personal course is strictly a one-semester 
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“The time may not be far away when all written work for college classes will be typewritten.” 


affair. The students are not required to take a two- or 
three-semester course to get needed instruction. 
Whenever personal courses are organized, they are in- 
variably one semester in length. Class meetings are 
scheduled from two to five periods per week. In Cali- 
fornia colleges the customary practice is about evenly 
divided between two and three hourly meetings per week. 
Credit for such a personal course varies from no credit 
at all to three credits, and in the majority of California 
schools it carries either one or two units of credit. 


Content and Objectives 


The objectives of a personal typewriting course are to 
teach a student to use the typewriter as a writing tool 
and to use it with acceptable speed and accuracy. In the 
classes at UCLA, approximately the first one-third of the 
course is used to cover the keyboard and manipulative 
parts of the typewriter, to lay the foundation for type- 
writing skill by stressing proper stroking and machine 
handling techniques, and to build speed and accuracy in 
typewriting from straight copy. Thereafter, the course 
deals with each of the following topics: 

Personal notes and letters 

Personal business letters 

Simple business letters, particularly the modified block form 

Essays, speeches, simple reports, and other school papers 

Reports and manuscripts with footnotes 

Outlines 

Tables 

Correction of errors 

Care of the typewriter 

Integration of writing with typewriting, with emphasis on 
punctuation, spelling, word usage, capitalization, prepara- 
tion of bibliography and note ecards, and other English 
elements 

Development of composing skill 


Drills for Building Composing Skill 


The challenge of teaching a course in personal type- 
writing lies in teaching students how to use the typewrit- 
er efficiently as a tool of composition. It lies, further, in 
improving the quality of the written work of the students 
taking the course. 

In the classes at our school, simple composing drills 
are started soon after the keyboard has been covered. 
They are used for short periods throughout the course. 
At first, the students are asked to typewrite answers to 
questions on points previously covered on the operation 
of the typewriter or on certain factual information 
needed by the students to center copy on the machine. 
The questions that follow are typical: Which thumb is 
used in hitting the space bar? How many spaces should 
follow a period that ends a sentence? What is the pur- 
pose of the paper guide? Is your typewriter equipped 
with pica or elite type? 
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At times, students are instructed to typewrite short 
one- or two-word responses to the questions. A repetition 
of the exercise requires students to typewrite responses 
in the form of complete sentences. At other times, the 
first step is omitted; the students typewrite answers to 
the questions in the form of complete sentences, Either 
way, the exercise enables the teacher to pace the work of 
the class and to emphasize efficient use of the typewriter 
as a writing tool. For example, attention can be called 
frequently to the use of good stroking techniques, as the 
students typewrite. 

Additional drills of the one-sentence response type are 
used. One requires students to use frequently misspelled 
words in sentences of their own making. Another asks 
them to use frequently confused words, such as principal 
and principle, in original sentences. A third directs stu- 
dents to compose original sentences containing unusual 
words for which definitions are given. All these drills 
improve composing skill. Because they call for short re- 
sponses, such exercises require students to spend most of 
their time developing composing skill. Little time is 
spent in deciding what to typewrite. Moreover, these 
drills improve spelling and other English skills. It must 


be admitted that this is a desirable outcome of the per-- 


sonal typewriting course. 

Another type of composing drill may be called a 
**think-as-you-typewrite’’ drill. It is used as a short 
timed writing. The students typewrite the copy that is 
provided. As they typewrite, however, they are directed 
to center headings, make changes in the copy, and to en- 
gage in other similar thought-provoking activities. At 
the end of the exercise, rates are calculated; use of good 
form is stressed; and the drill is repeated a number of 
times to bring typewriting performance to a high level 
even though the mind of the student is occupied by prob- 
lem-solving elements present in the copy. 

Still another type of drill requires the students to 
typewrite first from straight copy for three to five min- 
utes. Then they are directed to summarize in their own 
words the ideas expressed in the copy. Composing rates 
are caleulated. It is suggested that these rates be ecal- 
culated on a gross-words-a-minute basis and that the stu- 
dents merely multiply average words per line by the 
number of lines typewritten, in order to determine speed 
quickly. 

Composing Problems 


Composing problems are given in the last third of the 
course after the students have acquired a fair degree of 
typewriting skill and after typewriting habits have be- 
come fairly well established. The students are required 
to compose and typewrite personal notes and letters, 
short essays, outlines, and other personal papers. 

Before composition problems are tackled, the students 
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“The recommendation is made that colleges consider the possibility of organizing personal-use typewriting programs.” 


become acquainted with the form and arrangement re- 
quirements of the documents they are to compose. For 
example, instruction is given on the spacing and ar- 
rangement of personal business letters; and students are 
asked to typewrite from prepared copy a number of per- 
sonal letters before they are required to compose and 
typewrite one of their own. Every effort is made to use 
arrangement requirements prescribed by letter writing, 
English, or other classes in order to make the training 
as pertinent as possible. 


Finally, every effort is made to make the problems as 


pointed as possible. The aim is always to cut time needed 
for planning and organizing original papers in order to 
get students on the way to composing assignments. For 
example, they compose and typewrite answers to letters 
previously copied as part of the class work ; they compose 
letters similar to those copied earlier; and they prepare 
short digests of articles used previously for building 
copying skill. Experiene- shows that a higher level of 
eomposing skill can be developed with this type of prob- 
lem than with general or nonrestrictive exercises of the 


kind sometimes used in personal typewriting classes. 

Perhaps one more point should be made clear about 
such a program of teaching students to compose at the 
typewriter. The student is rarely required to regard his 
first attempt at composing a document or paper as his 
final one. Instead, he is instructed to typewrite ideas as 
they come to him, keeping in mind some preconceived 
plan of organizing his thoughts. For this first writing, 
it is suggested that the machines be set for double spac- 
ing to permit easy revision of the original draft. After 
the original draft has been completed, correction by pen- 
ceil and final retyping are recommended. 

Students can be taught to write on the typewriter. 
They can be taught to do so in a one-semester course. Be- 
cause of the great need college students have for this 
type of training, the recommendation is made that col- 
leges everywhere consider the possibility of organizing a 
personal typewriting program. Both the students who 
write the papers and the instructors who read them will 
reap rich rewards from instruction in personal type- 
writing. 


Teaching the Intensive Course in 
Personal Typewriting 


By PHILIP S. PEPE 
Remington Rand 
New York, New York 


HE EVER-GROWING POPULARITY of typewrit- 

ing as a personal-use skill indicates that the modern 
way to write is by machine—the typewriter. To meet 
this fast-moving trend toward ‘‘typewriting for every- 
body’’ intensive or special typewriting courses are 
springing up in many types of schooling situations : spe- 
cial courses for non-business students in high schools, 
parochial schools, and colleges; evening or Saturday 
courses for adults; summer business school courses for 
12-year-olds; and college summer session courses. 

Students’ ages in these courses may vary from 10 to 
80; total instruction hours may vary from 10 to 75; and 
length of sessions may run one, two, three, or four hours 
per meeting. Because they do not follow the regular pat- 
tern for typewriting courses, these special courses often 
call for special teaching. 

Among his classroom experiences, the writer has had 
nearly 5,000 students in just such intensive typewriting 
classes. He has had students of all ages and abilities, 
courses of one day to one semester in duration, and ses- 
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sions running up to four clock hours per meeting. And 
the classes were taught in high schools, private schools, 
and college—day sessions, evening sessions, and Satur- 
day sessions. 

In the course of teaching these 5,000 intensive-type- 
writing students, the writer has been fortunate in un- 
usual opportunities afforded him to test different tech- 
niques for such special typewriting courses. Those tech- 
niques and ideas that proved successful are presented 
here in the hope that other teachers may be able to use 
them in teaching similar courses; perhaps they may even 
adapt some for use in regular typewriting classes. 


On Introduction and Keyboard 


Special or intensive typewriting courses generally are 
shorter than usual in the number of sessions; therefore, 
every minute must be utilized profitably. 

1. Omit lectures on machine nomenclature. On the 
first day, have paper already in machines to commence 
typewriting. Set up extra machines with paper so late- 
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“With practice, the ‘intensive’ typewriting course instructor learns to spot time-saving opportunities.” 


comers may join without interruption. Explain paper 
insertion and other procedures in the first rest period, 
repeating for several days during rest periods. 

2. Have early students, while waiting, study the alpha- 
bet letters and the fingers to be covered during the peri- 
od. Use the lettered keyboard to save time; delete the 
wall keyboard chart as a time-consuming distraction. 

3. Keep students relaxed, with assurances before be- 
ginning: ‘‘Don’t worry about errors; don’t waste time 
striking over errors; accuracy will come as skill grows.”’ 

4. For added motivation, the writer has students type- 
write simple sentences, not nonsense drills, right from 
the very start of the course. 


On Rest and Relaxation 


In the intensive typewriting course, individual ses- 
sions are often longer than one classroom hour; there- 
fore frequent rest periods must be provided throughout 
each session. 

1. Give frequent, though short, rests or pauses during 
each instruction period. Give rest ‘‘breaks’’ of approxi- 
mately ten minutes between instruction periods. These 
breaks are extremely helpful and necessary to give stu- 
dents a fresh start in the next instruction period. 

2. Provide an informal atmosphere throughout the 
course. Look for opportunities to inject a little humor 
whenever possible. 

3. Provide an occasional change of pace when sessions 
are more than two periods long. Examples: ‘‘Typewrite 
five minutes on your own, for accuracy.’’ ‘‘Typewrite 
for about five minutes to see how many perfect lines you 
can typewrite; make your goal one line at a time and 
pause after each line.’’ 

4. Avoid creating tension caused by the teacher’s 
‘‘prowling’’ up and down the aisles. The writer views 
all that is necessary from the front and the corners of 
the classroom; and shows the correct way through short, 
frequent demonstrations. 


On Using Every Minute Profitably 


The term, ‘‘intensive,’’ naturally implies use of every 
minute so that the most may be packed into the limited 
course time. With practice, the intensive typewriting 
course instructor learns to spot time-saving opportunities 
such as these: 

1. Don’t wait for one student who is changing paper ; 
he can afford to miss one timing. The whole class cannot 
afford to wait while each student, in turn, changes paper. 

2. When there is a question from a student, have the 
class proceed with the timing or work at hand; then see 
the student personally during the timing. 

3. If there is a mechanical breakdown, go ahead with 
the timing, and survey the situation. If it calls for de- 
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layed adjustment or a ribbon change, don’t bother then. 
Have the student use a different typewriter. 

4. Students have lots of questions. Each must be 
weighed against the time the whole class is being kept 
from typewriting. Limit questions; answer briefly only 
those of benefit to the whole class. Answer others during 
rest periods. 

5. During early keyboard instruction announce ‘‘rest, 
and while resting, look over the fingering for the next 
few letters.’’ 

6. (Already covered: the paper is already inserted in 
the machine before the first lesson, and there are no lec- 
tures on nomenclature. Other examples are also given in 
this article). 


On Building Speed and Accuracy 


1. The writer finds that he gets quickest results 
through repeated intensive one-minute speed drives, al- 
lowing errors. These speed drives are preceded and fol- 
lowed by one-minute writings for strict accuracy. A typ- 
ical ten-minute speed-acecuracy cycle will consist of one 
one-minute writing for accuracy, six one-minute drives 
to force a new speed record without worrying about er- 
rors, followed by three one-minute writings for accuracy. 
All ten writings are for one minute, on the same piece of 
copy. (Note chart ‘‘A’’ below). 

2. Encourage perfect writings by having the students 
enter on a score sheet, in the appropriate accuracy col- 
umn, every new record without errors. 

3. Occasionally encourage perfect writings under re- 
laxed, not timed, condition by giving writing ‘‘on your 
own for about five minutes, for accuracy.”’ 

4. Encourage perfect writings by an occasional five- 
minute writing to see how many perfect lines the student 
can typewrite. Make the goal one line at a time, and 
pause between goals. Ask, ‘‘ How many have typewritten 
at least two-thirds of the lines perfectly? How many 
have done at least one-half? How many have typewrit- 
ten with fewer than five errors?’’ 

5. Encourage perfect typewriting by permitting any 
student who has typewritten a final assigned paragraph 
without error to leave early for home or a rest period. 
(Illustration Four) 


Chart A 


BEST TYPING RECORDS 


a. 3. 3. 
Perfect Minute | Highest Speed | Perfect Minute 
Date First Writing | (With Errors) Repeated 
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**. . . special typewriting courses often call for special teaching.” 


On Motivation—The Score Sheet 


In a course where intensive effort is expected for long- 
er than ordinary sessions, proper motivation is an abso- 
lute necessity. 


1. The writer finds that the greatest motivator is the 
individual score sheet. This duplicated sheet is a chart 
of best typewriting records for speed and for accuracy. 
The student records a new accuracy record only when he 
typewrites a perfect minute with a higher speed than 
previously recorded (See Chart ‘‘A,’’ Columns 1 and 
3). The student enters a new speed record for one-min- 
ute only when he breaks his best record to date (See 
Chart ‘‘A,’’ Column 2). The student is constantly com- 
peting with himself; that is, with his score in each col- 
umn. In the writer’s opinion, it is difficult to find a 
greater motivating force in typewriting than competing 
against one’s own record. 

2. Other motivating devices: ‘‘ As soon as any student 
typewrites this paragraph without error, without timing, 
he is free to leave.’’ Use this device before a rest period 
or at the end of a session. 

3. During speed drives and after every timing, ‘‘ How 
many have typewritten faster than the last time? Good!’’ 

4. During accuracy writings and after each writing, 
‘How many have typewritten without error that time? 
Good!”’ 


5. After a five-minute timing for perfect lines, ‘‘ How 
many have typewritten at least two-thirds of the lines 
perfectly? Excellent! At least one-half? Good! How 
many have typewritten with fewer than five errors? 
Fine!’’ 

On Work Out of Class 

It is amazing how many students have access to type- 
writers. Encourage outside practice without requiring it. 

1. Explain how the students can practice speed and 
accuracy at home. Explain the following timing method 
which eliminates constant clock-watching: The student 
notes a point in the typewriting copy which is just be- 
yond his present speed record. He typewrites through 
that goal, and then looks up to see if the copy was type- 
written within one minute. 

2. If the length of the course permits only a limited 
time on the typewriting of letters, briefly explain the 
method from the text and encourage practice at home. 

3. The same method applies to other common type- 
writing applications. 

4. The same procedure applies to acquiring additional 
skill in touch typewriting of numbers, if a student has 
need for such higher skill. 

5. Likewise, where there are such special needs of 
individual students as tabulation or stencils, explain the 
procedures after class and encourage additional practice 
at home. 


Personal Typewriting Strengthens the 
Vocational Typewriting Program 


By ROBERT F. KOZELKA and W. J. MULLANEY 
State Board of Vocational Education 
Springfield, Illinois 


HE BEGINNINGS of a personal typewriting pro- 
gram undoubtedly antedate World War II. There 
is little doubt that the war and the accompanying short- 
age of typewriters, coupled with a lack of space and 
facilities, had much to do with the sudden interest in 
such a course. Previously, typewriting was offered pri- 
marily as a vocational subject. The pupil took type- 
writing to become occupationally competent, to secure 
and hold a job that required typewriting skill. 
Administrators and business teachers began to recog- 
nize that many of the secondary school pupils taking 
beginning typewriting were not only business education 
pupils interested in developing a vocational competency 
on the typewriter, but also college preparatory, trade 
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and industrial, homemaking, agriculture, and general 
education pupils as well. 

Further investigation revealed that pupils were find- 
ing a real grade value in the greater legibility of the 
typewritten report. Studies pointed out that the use of 
the typewriter was a definite learning aid when used as 
a writing tool. More and more educators were of the 
opinion that personal typewriting could be included in 
the high school curriculum with profit to non-business 
pupils. 

As the requests for typewriting increased, adminis- 
trators and business teachers were hard pressed to find 
the necessary facilities and equipment to meet the de- 
mands for this skill. The supply of business education 
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“Schools with a typewriting problem may find the solution in a personal typewriting course.” 


teachers qualified to teach typewriting was also limited. 
In many eases, school budgets were equally as limited 
and the hiring of an additional typewriting instructor 
was prevented, even if any had been available. 

In an effort to make the most intelligent use of the 
teaching personnel and the available typewriters, a num- 
ber of schools inaugurated the one-semester course in 
personal typewriting. The concept was growing among 
administrators that every pupil needs personal-use train- 
ing in business skills to help carry out satisfactorily his 
current and future business activities. Such training is 
generally recognized as a part of the wage-conserving or 
personal-use skills and information area of business 
education. 

What should be the course content of a personal type- 
writing course? Helen Reynolds, New York University, 
in the article, ‘‘Some Observations on Personal-Use 
Typewriting,’’ in the November, 1950, issue of BUSINESS 
EpucaTion Forum, suggests the following objectives for 
a six-week personal typewriting course for high school 
pupils: ‘‘basie skill rates of twenty to twenty-five words 
a minute; to type personal letters and personal business 
letters in one letter style only; to type simple manu- 
scripts including footnotes and bibliographies. ’’ 

John L. Rowe in the October, 1950, issue of Business 
Education World, in his article, ‘‘Methods of Teaching 
Electric Typewriting to Beginners,’’ emphasized the fol- 
lowing in a six-weeks course that met for 50 minutes 
each day, five days a week: ‘‘basic skill development with 
a limited amount of time for essential applications of 
typewriting such as typing letters and manuscripts. ’’ 

What is some of the thinking relative to the personal 
typewriting program? 

H. 8. Konvolinka, writing in the Bustness EpucaTIon 
Forum of May, 1953, indicated that in evaluating the 
eurriculum of the Mellon Junior High School in Pitts- 
burgh, it was found that 208 of the 246 pupils in the 
eighth grade wanted typewriting as a practical arts 
elective in the ninth grade. It was believed that an 
opportunity to take a course in personal typewriting of 
a non-vocational nature would provide an important 
means of communication which is rapidly becoming a 
common skill, and which some of the boys and girls 
would be unable to take in the senior high school because 
of scheduling difficulties. 

In this same article, suggestions by the students indi- 
eated that less stress should be given to writing business 
letters, and that more emphasis should be placed on 
learning to set up compositions, reports, outlines, and 
materials of a personal nature on the typewriter. 

Helen Reynolds asks this question: 


Where in the curriculum should the personal-use course, if 
any, be placed? It appears that if the course is to have 
real personal writing value to the student, it should come 
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early enough in his high school career to be really useful to 
him while he is in high school. There should be no objec- 
tion to a junior high school placement of the course if the 
course results in a real adaptation on the part of the stu- 
dent and if the typewriters are subsequently available for 
him to use. If this is done, and the student finds during 
his high school experience that he wants to use the type- 
writer vocationally, he will have typewriting ability that 
can be converted to vocational skill levels without much 
difficulty. 


Miss Reynolds suggests: 

A study room should be equipped with portables if nee- 
essary, or even reconditioned trade-in models so that stu- 
dents will have typewriters available for their continued 
use after they have had a course in personal-use typewriting. 
This would enable them to keep their skill alive—even im- 
prove it, use it profitably, and employ time usefully. Teach- 
ers in other courses would receive papers of a higher degree 
of legibility. It would result in improvement all around. 


Philip S. Pepe, writing in the April, 1951, issue of the 
Business Education World, reports the following facts 
from a survey, sponsored by Remington Rand, of high 
school typewriting enrollments: 


Course Length: Almost two-thirds of the typing courses 
offered by the 736 high schools answering our questionnaire 
are for one year or less. 

Personal Use: Of some 66,000 students taking typing in 
those 736 schools, slightly more than a third—about 25,000— 
are taking the course for personal use; the remainder are 
taking it for vocational use. Many of this latter group, 
of course, may have personal use as a secondary purpose. 
Remembering that many students ostensibly taking typing 
for vocational purposes would doubtless cite personal use as 
another or secondary purpose, it appears likely that per- 
sonal-use objectives are important to at least half the typing 
students. 

Segregation: Less than a quarter of these high schools 
segregates the students taking personal-use typing from 
those taking vocational typing. 


The South-Western Publishing Company, in Mono- 
graph 75, entitled Major Issues in Business Education, 
listed the following questions and answers relative to 
personal typewriting : 

Is it possible for most students in the secondary school to 
acquire sufficient typewriting skill in one semester for 
personal-use purposes or is it necessary to devote a full 
year to developing typewriting skill to the level where it will 
be a valuable tool? 

Nearly three-fourths (71%) of the leaders in business edu- 
cation who responded (to this survey) expressed the opinion 
that sufficient typewriting skill could be acquired in one 
semester by most secondary school students for personal-use 
purposes provided that they were properly taught and that 
adequate equipment were available. 

Should the content of a course in personal-use typewriting 
in the secondary school be sufficiently different from the 
content of the elementary course in typewriting intended 
for vocational use to justify separation of classes according 
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, .. personal typewriting encourages pupils to take other business education subjects.” 


to the primary objective, or are they sufficiently similar 
so that personal-use and vocational objectives may be at- 
tained in the same course? 

Current literature reveals a difference of opinion 
whether or not the content is sufficiently different in 
personal typewriting to justify separate courses in per- 
sonal and vocational typewriting. 

Although leaders in business education who responded 
to this survey question generally agree that the content 
of a first-semester course in personal typewriting should 
not differ from the content of a course in vocational type- 
writing, they are divided in opinion as to whether or not 
the content of the second semester of a one-year course 
should differ according to primary objectives. The 
majority position is the only practical solution at the 
present time. In many schools, it would not be possible 
to separate students according to primary objectives, 
because it would require additional equipment and pos- 
sibly additional instructional staff. 

The following questionnaire was sent to 33 selected 
schools in Illinois where personal typewriting is taught. 
Completed questionnaires were returned from 23 schools, 
ranging in size from 96 pupils to approximately 2,000 
pupils. Five of the 23 schools were in systems which 
maintained junior high schools at the ninth grade level. 


Personal-Use Typewriting 


a. Usually offered in 9 10 11 12 grade. (Circle one) 

Ans. grade—l 10th grade—11 
lith grade—1 12th grade— 3 
10-11-12 grades—7 

2. Length of class period in minutes. 

Ans. 40-45 min.— 8 
50-55 min.—11 


56-60 min.— 4 
3. Length of course, in semesters. 
Ans. 1 semester—19 2 semesters—4 
4. Number of students enrolled in Personal-Use Typewriting 


in 1954-55 school year. 
Ans. 1951 in the 23 responding schools. (School enrollments 
totaled 18,798 in the 23 schools.) 


5. Prerequisite for advaneed typewriting—Yes No 
(Cirele one) 
Ans. Yes—9 No—14 


I. ADMINISTRATORS VIEWPOINT 


A. The Business Education curriculum has been strength- 
ened or weakened (circle one) by the addition of Per- 
sonal-Use Typewriting. 

Ans. Strengthened—19 
No comment or undecided—4 
B. Was Personal-Use Typewriting installed to relieve the 
enrollment pressure in the typewriting program? 
Yes No 
Ans. Yes—5 
No comment or undecided—2 


Weakened—0 


No—16 
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C. Does Personal-Use Typewriting have value for guidance 

purposes ? 
Ans. Yes—19 No—1 

No comment or undecided—3 . 

Please add any comments you would like to make 

relative to Personal-Use Typewriting. 
Ans. From a school of approximately 200 pupils the principal 
writes, ‘‘The students feel that the real value of the course is 
that it offers typewriting for personal use.’’ This is a truism, but 
it indicates satisfaction on the part of the students, all of whom 
are sophomores. In a school of approximately 700 pupils, the 
principal and the head of the department ‘‘believe that there is 
enough evidence that the one-semester course gives enough skill 
for personal-use and the typing of term papers.’’ The course is 
offered at the three upper grade levels. 


The administrative officer of a school of approximately 900 pupils 
comments that ‘‘ Personal typewriting is of little value to business 
students. It is good for those who need one-half credit or for 
college bound students who want some typing.’’ This course is 
offered at the tenth grade level and ‘‘it has strengthened the 
business education curriculum because academics can get a badly 
needed course in typewriting.’’ 

In a large school of approximately 1300 pupils, the adminis- 
trator’s comment was ‘‘Our personal typewriting has been limited 
to college prep students up to the present. We have offered 
elementary typing during our summer session and have had an 
exceptional response to date.’’ Personal typewriting in this school 
is for seniors only, for one semester, with 55-minute class periods. 


II. TEACHER VIEWPOINT 


A. The Business Education curriculum has been strength- 
ened or weakened (Circle one) by the addition of Per- 
sonal-Use Typewriting. 

Ans. Strengthened—21 Weakened—1 
No comment or undecided—1 


B. Has Personal-Use Typewriting encouraged more stu- 
dents to enroll in business subjects? Yes No 
Ans. Yes—18 No—5 
C. Has Personal-Use Typewriting attracted more boys to 
business subjects? Yes No 
Ans. Yes—17 No—5 
No comment or undecided—1 
D. Does Personal-Use Typewriting help students discover 
for themselves their ability or lack of ability to profit 
from further typewriting courses? Yes No 
Ans. Yes—21 No—0 
No comment or undecided—2 
Please add any comments you would like to make rela- 
tive to Personal-Use Typewriting. 
Ans. The teachers commented freely. A teacher from a school 
with an enrollment of about 700 pupils writes, ‘‘Personal-Use 
Typing is a good and valuable subject.’’ The teacher believes 
the course should be two semesters in length, since ‘‘ The difficul- 
ties which they encounter after one semester keeps typewriting 
from being a pleasure. They can’t enjoy typing. They eventually 
avoid the machine and, if a full year were possible, this could be 
changed.’’ 

In a school of approximately 1,300 pupils, the personal type- 
writing course is ‘‘Restricted to average or above average stu- 
dents, most of whom are college prep. Students use university 
instructions required by rhetoric department in setting up manu- 
script materials.’’ 

From a school of approximately 700 students, the teacher writes, 
‘¢The Personal-Use Typewriting course is very worthwhile for the 
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*. .. no skill in typewriting is of value unless the pupil has an opportunity to use a typewriter.” 


non-commercial student. The business student should take a sepa- 
rate typewriting course, Typewriting I, in order to get a thorough 
basic beginning.’’ 

In response to point C in the questionnaire, a teacher from a 
school of about 1,100 pupils writes, ‘‘ Personal typewriting has 
brought more boys into typing, but it has not affected the average 
enrollment in the other business subjects.’’ 

In a school of about 600 pupils, personal typewriting also serves 
as an exploratory and prognostic course. ‘‘ We have found, in gen- 
eral, that if a student does well in personal-use typewriting, he 
will do well in shorthand. Therefore, we use it in determining 
the student’s aptitude in shorthand. By having a semester of 
typewriting before taking shorthand, the student does not have to 
learn two skills at the same time. It also makes possible machine 
transcription much earlier.’’ This is a one-semester course for 
sophomores, with 55-minute periods. 

In a large school of approximately 1,500 pupils, the course ‘‘is 
open to seniors first, then, if there is room, to juniors. If the 
student takes Typewriting I (full-year course), he must give up 
his half-unit credit in Personal Typewriting.’’ 

In another large school of about the same size, ‘‘ All Typewrit- 
ing I (one-semester) classes are considered personal-use typing.’’ 

One teacher writes, ‘‘I think personal typewriting is very good 
because it gives the student a chance to find out if he will do well 
in typing without taking a complete year.’’ A further statement 
concerning one aspect of the course reads, ‘‘I had several personal 
typewriting students get as many as 55 CWAM on a 5 minute 
writing.’’ This is a tenth grade program, one semester in length, 
with 40-minute periods. There are 300 students in the school. 


III. Srupent VIEWPOINT 
I took Personal-Use Typewriting because: 


A. My parents wanted me to... i883 
B. I wanted to use it in college. 
C. There was nothing else to take. 50 
D. It was required in order to take advanced 

E. I want to use it in business... 412 
F. I need a half-unit of credit... 40 
G. To see if I would like typewriting «152 


The purpose of the third group of questions was to 
attempt to discover some of the reasons behind choices 
of subject. The number of responses does not equal the 
total enrollment, and the numerical values of the re- 
sponses have small relative significance. The wording 
of Point E was not made clear originally, and it is un- 


certain how the pupils interpreted it. If by ‘‘business’’ 
is meant the kind of ‘‘business’’ that the doctor or law- 
yer carries on, personal typewriting is valuable. If it 
means ‘‘making a living as a typist in business,’’ then it 
seems that the pupils do not understand the objectives 
and the limitations of personal typewriting. It is inter- 
esting to note that included in Point H, Others, one stu- 
dent plans to use his personal typewriting in the Army, 
two students need the course because of poor handwrit- 
ing, and 26 want it for personal use! 

We have found that personal typewriting encourages 
pupils to take other business education subjects; 
strengthens the vocational typewriting program by per- 
mitting the teachers to concentrate more time and effort 
on pupils who wish vocational training in this area; 
serves as another guidance factor for pupils who wish 
to take additional business courses; and increases the 
pupil’s general or basic business competencies. 

These thoughts, however, are not shared by all busi- 
ness teachers. The basic criticism made by the majority 
who are opposed to personal typewriting is that one 
semester of this skill training is not enough to prepare 
the pupil to operate the typewriter satisfactorily. Much 
depends upon the interpretation that each pupil gives 
to his personal use of the skill. To develop an analogy, 
a business teacher may wish to build a work bench in the 
basement of his home and use a hand saw to cut the 
lumber to the proper lengths. That business teacher 
would use the saw, not as a skilled carpenter to earn a 
living, but for his own personal use. In many instances, 
business teachers have confused personal-use abilities 
with the vocational-skill abilities needed in the business 
community. 

It is not the purpose of this article to ‘‘sell’’ any per- 
son on the merits of personal typewriting. It is sug- 
gested, however, that schools with a typewriting problem 
may find a solution in a personal typewriting course. 


Personal Typewriting: 


What? Where? When? Why? 


By RUSSELL J. HOSLER 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


RESUMABLY, personal typewriting is typewrit- 

ing taught to those people who do not take it with 

a vocational objective ; that is, typewriting taken for use 
outside of the office or in other non-business situations. 

In many schools today there is little or no difference 


between the typewriting taught to those who have the 
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personal-use objective and to those who have the voca- 
tional objective; the only difference is the objective of 
the student. There is little difference in the instructional 
materials, in the methods of teaching, or in the outcomes 
of the course. 

In some schools, personal typewriting is that type- 
writing taught on some arrangement other than a full- 
time basis. The class may meet every other day, or per- 
haps three times a week. In some instances, personal-use 
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“Many persons are sold on the value of typewriting as an important tool in adult life.” 


classes meet only one-half of a regular class period; 
thereby permitting two classes of pupils to use the room 
in the period, and serving twice the number who ordi- 
narily could take typewriting. However, the writer 
definitely does not recommend the latter procedure. 

The personal typewriting class in some schools may 
mean that class which meets for only one semester. In 
other schools typewriting for personal use carries no 
credit and may be given in the activity period, or before 
or after school hours. In these instances, typewriting 
may be considered more as a hobby or as an extra- 
curricular activity. 

Personal typewriting, therefore, is frequently given 
that name due to the scheduling arrangements, rather 
than from the objectives or the outcomes of the course. 

In still other situations, personal typewriting is type- 
writing taught in the junior high schools; while voca- 
tional typewriting is that taught in the senior high 
schools. 

In some schools, personal typewriting is taught on a 
full-time basis; the classes meet regularly with full 
credit. The primary difference is the kind of activities 
in class; that is, the production work is directed more 
toward material that an individual would type in his 
personal activities rather than the work normally done 
in a business office. 


To what extent do present enrollments in typewriting 
reflect interest in personal typewriting?—The tremen- 
dous increase in enrollments in high school typewriting 
today can be attributed largely to the increased interest 
in typewriting for personal use. Many studies show that 
40 to 50 per cent of all enrollments in business education 
subjects are in typewriting. Enrollment in first-year 
typewriting exceeds that of any other high school sub- 
ject with the exception of English. In many schools, all 
or nearly all of the graduates have had one semester or 
more of typewriting. 

Educators generally agree that typewriting is almost 
a necessity for the college student. There are many 
pupils who take typewriting for personal use, even 
though they do not plan to go to college. Many people 
are sold on the value of typewriting as an important tool 
in adult life. 


Should personal typewriting be taught differently from 
vocational typewriting?—Yes and no! There are many 
arguments on both sides of this issue. The difficulty, of 
course, is that many people who take so-called personal 
typewriting will, sooner or later, use the skill in a voca- 
tional situation. 

It is the judgment of this writer that in those schools 
where there are sufficient staff and facilities, typewriting 
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can be justified for all pupils who wish to elect it for a 
full year. In this situation, typewriting should and can 
be taught for both objectives—personal-use and voca- 
tional. Whether typewriting skill is used in the office 
or for personal use, the skill should be developed to the 
greatest possible level. The idea that personal typewrit- 
ing needs little skill is erroneous in this writer’s judg- 
ment. There is little question that the greater the skill, 
the more the typewriter is used for all purposes. 

In many schools, however, due to limited staff and 
machines, it is impossible to give a full year of type- 
writing to all students. In that event it seems desirable 
to limit typewriting to one semester, but definitely noth- 
ing less than one semester, to those people who do not 
have a vocational objective. It seems better to give, for 
example, 200 people one semester of typewriting than to 
be able to serve only 100, with the other half being un- 
able to secure any typewriting preparation in their school 
program. 


If personal typewriting is taught for only one semester, 
should it be different from one semester of the vocational 
course?—Yes! As was stated before, the typewriting 
skill should be developed to as high a degree as possible, 
regardless of the objective. The presentation of the key- 
board and the drives for speed and accuracy should be 
no different from that for a class taking the first semester 
of a year’s course. Obviously, there would not be time 
in this one-semester course to give instruction on busi- 
ness-letter writing or other activities normally associated 
with the business office. Instead, the production work 
should be entirely on personal-use activities; namely, 
manuscript writing, personal letters, personal business 
letters, composition at the typewriter, and preparation 
of materials for reports typical of various school and 
community organizations. 

The regular typewriting textbook that is planned for 
a two- or four-semester course would not be suitable for 
such a program. If the regular textbook is used, the 
teacher should do a great deal of eliminating and select- 
ing of materials to insure the best possible application 
of the typewriting skill to appropriate activities. 


Should personal typewriting be taught in the junior 
high school?—There is no easy answer to this question. 
If the pupil has an opportunity and a need to use type- 
writing in connection with his high school work, it then 
seems desirable for typewriting to be taught in the junior 
high school. It is not recommended, however, that type- 
writing be taught before the ninth grade. While many 
typewriting teachers have found that they can get better 
results from senior high school pupils, there is sufficient 
evidence to indicate that ninth-grade people can develop 
good proficiency on the typewriter. (Next page) 
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One possible solution to the problem of personal type- 
writing might be to give all pupils desiring it a one- 
semester course in typewriting at the ninth-grade level 
on a strictly personal-use basis, such as the one outlined 
previously. This would provide the skill early in the 
school program so that the pupil could make maximum 
use of it in his high school career. At the same time, 
such a program in the ninth grade might serve to arouse 
interest in typewriting and other business subjects for 
many young people who previously have had no such 
interest. All pupils desirous of pursuing vocational type- 
writing would do so in the senior high school with that 
program adjusted to reduce the total vocational type- 
writing by one semester. 

Such a program is now in operation in one of the 
suburban schools of Madison, Wisconsin, and the results 
are being carefully observed by this writer. Naturally, 
if one semester of typewriting were given in the ninth 
gerade, it would make other one-semester courses nec- 
essary in order to make scheduling possible. The one- 
semester course is suggested for ninth-grade typewriting 
on the assumption that few schools would have the facil- 
ities to give all ninth-grade pupils a two-semester course 
and still be able to carry on the regular vocational type- 
writing program. 

Should extra typewriters be provided for high school 
pupils to use for their personal typewriting?—A very 
definite ‘‘yes’’! Obviously, no skill in typewriting is of 
value unless the pupil has an opportunity to use a type- 
writer. While in some communities a large percentage 
of the homes have typewriters, the fact remains that 
much of the high school work is done in the school build- 
ing. Machines must be available in school if typewriting 
for personal use, as it relates to school projects, is to 
have any significance. 


In many schools all typewriters are used constantly 
in the regular instructional program; consequently, 
pupils have no opportunity to use them outside of the 
regular classes. Some schools have provided a splen- 
did arrangement by equipping a room with several type- 
writers adjacent to, or as an extension of, the library. 
These machines are always available to those pupils who 
are free during certain periods and who have school 
projects to typewrite. 

Providing a typewriting course for all pupils repre- 
sents a significant item in the budget. Therefore, it 
seems a shortsighted policy not to provide typewriters 
for students to apply the developed skill to school activ- 
ities. This means, then, that machines must be available 
to pupils all periods in the day rather than just those 
periods in which the typewriting room happens to be 
free of regularly scheduled classes. 

As has been suggested before, there is no easy solution 
to the problem of the nature and extent to which per- 
sonal typewriting should be offered in the junior and 
senior high program of the American school. Certainly, 
the problem is of sufficient importance to deserve careful 
study by every school in relation to its objectives and 
goals. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM. 
Members are urged to share their expe-iences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
of the appropriate service or to the executive editor. 


SHORTHAND 


J. ROBERT BRIGGS, Editor 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AND THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF SHORTHAND 
TEACHING METHODS 


Contributed by Robert Briggs, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 


DESPITE MODERN MARVELS of communication, 
very little reliable information is available concerning 
outcomes in our high school shorthand classes. Yet facts 
about these classes are extremely important to the im- 
provement of instruction in shorthand. Because he 
possesses the facts, each shorthand teacher in the United 
States—particularly at the secondary level—has a vital 
role to play in the evolution of effective shorthand 
teaching procedures. Each teacher, if willing, can pre- 
sent empirical evidence for analysis and generalization. 
To improve instruction in shorthand, it is essential to 
accumulate and interpret great masses of data concern- 
ing methods, materials, and outcomes in shorthand. Only 
the classroom teacher can supply this information. Short- 
hand methods and results vary significantly, and for 
this reason each shorthand class is important to all 
shorthand teachers. Each individual classroom is a 
source of factual information that can contribute di- 
rectly to the constant refinement and improvement in 
teaching methods and materials. Each class produces 
measurable results, results which can be interpreted 
in terms of teaching procedures utilized in their produc- 
tion. 

The search for the truth about best procedures and 
materials in shorthand must and will continue. That 
controversy over methods continues to exist is soon ap- 
parent when two or more shorthand teachers get to- 
gether. Unfortunately, much ‘‘shop talk’’ over methods 
seems to be carried on with a good deal more heat than 
light. Experimentation has proved very little; it is diffi- 
eult to conduct, and the cost of significant studies is 
becoming prohibitive. However, it should be possible 
to tap the tremendous source of data that is the class- 
room teacher and thus make available great amounts of 
useful, usable information. The problem may be in en- 
couraging busy teachers to summarize their semester 
and yearly results and to report on their procedures. 

There appear to be many points of difference in 
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methodology where large masses of information supplied 
by teachers would have great significance. Some teachers 
appear to be obtaining excellent results through a pro- 
longed reading approach; others will tell you that 
only by writing very early in beginning shorthand can 
best results be expected. Some teachers test very fre- 
quently ; others look upon testing as a negative motivat- 
ing device to be avoided as much as possible. Some 
believe that the ‘‘spell, spell, spell’’ procedure is basic; 
others report excellent results from classes where spell- 
ing has been stressed but little. The question, ‘‘ when 
should transcription be introduced?’ rarely fails to 
provoke a strenuous debate. The most useful speed- 
building techniques are not agreed upon. Many teachers 
apparently place little stress, at least during the first 
year, upon accuracy of outlines; others insist that early 
accuracy is related directly to ultimate recording speed 
and transcribing ability. Many teachers dislike word 
list tests; others use them regularly and claim excellent 
results. 

These are but a few points comprising methodology 
on which opinions differ widely. Obviously, the ‘‘best’’ 
methods remain to be identified. Ultimately, such identi- 
fication may prove impossible. It would be a concession 
to confusion, however, to accept any such conclusion 
without doing far more than we have done up to this 
time. 

Much is written about the professional obligations 
of teachers. One hesitates to add to the list. The need 
for information, however, has been indicated. The 
teacher who will take the time to describe results and 
summarize procedures in shorthand classes will be taking 
a direct step toward the improvement not only of his 
own instruction but also that of all other shorthand 
classes. 

It must be assumed that all teachers have reasons for 
their shorthand classroom procedures. Whether their 
own or adaptations of others, they are important. Much 
is written in business education literature in explanation, 
or defense, of specific methods. Too often, however, the 
reader is not given sufficient information. Methods must 
be interpreted in terms of results, which include both 
levels of achievement and pupil retention. We need to 
have concise descriptions of procedures. When did 
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UNITED SERVICES — 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


A CHART FOR THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE 


Contributed by Dorothy N. Binger, Florida State 
University, Demonstration School, Tallahassee, 
Florida 

IT IS A FREQUENT COMPLAINT of both students 

and teachers that in bookkeeping or accounting, students 

often find themselves lost in the details with an inade- 
quate grasp of the total picture. This is a frequent com- 
plaint, of course, concerning problems in all areas of life. 

Fortunately, there are ways to help bookkeeping stu- 
dents attain an understanding of the total picture of the 
bookkeeping cycle and to see the relationships of the 
various steps. We can give them a map showing the con- 
nections between all the paths and byways which lead to 
the ultimate goal of record-keeping. A suggested map, 
or chart, is illustrated here which has been used numer- 
ous times with beneficial results. Charts, as such, are of 
limited value unless used with discretion. Therefore, a 
suggested means for utilizing the illustrated chart of the 
bookkeeping cycle is included with the explanation of 
the chart. (See Exhibit A.) 

Most high school bookkeeping classes are held in rooms 
in which the teacher and students have some freedom in 
using the blackboard and bulletin board for such pur- 
poses as these. For the best results, a section of the black- 
board should be chosen which can be used throughout 
the entire year for the purposes of this chart. It should 
be drawn where the entire class can view it easily but 
where it will not be necessary to erase it for other work. 


Exurir A—THE CHART 


A 


ADJUSTING & 


CLOSING BOOKS 


CHART FOR THE BOOKKEEPING POSTING 
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HARRY HUFFMAN, Editor 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


Good results can be attained also through the use of a 
bulletin board. The parts of the chart can be printed on 
pieces of paper and tacked to the board. Cut-out arrows 
can link together the parts to show their relationships. 

Progressive development of the chart, during class dis- 
cussions throughout the course, is a procedure superior 
to that of presenting the chart as a total unit. The pro- 
gressive development can take place according to the 
method which the teacher uses in presenting the cycle. 
The chart as shown in the illustration would represent 
the stage after completion of the cycle. However, the 
chart is shown in just its bare outline. Different teachers 
might find it beneficial to show different items in detail. 
Suggestions for some of these details will follow. 

The chart would begin with the basic equation. (The 
addition of the income, costs, and expense items in the 
equation would follow the introduction of those items in 
the class.) During the class period in which the book- 
keeping equation is discussed. the teacher should letter 
across the top of the reserved section of the board Assets 
= Lvabilities +- Proprietorship. Below this, he may elab- 
orate with an explanation of these three concepts. 

If the balance sheet is presented next, then a block for 
it can be plotted in on the chart with arrows and expla- 
nations of the relationship between the balance sheet and 
the equation. Until the study of the balance sheet is com- 
plete, the chart would contain no additions. 

Procedures after that would vary. Should the class 
study next the nature of transactions and their effect on 
the balance sheet and the equation, then the teacher could 
drop down to the bottom of the chart and fill in a block 
for transactions. Later, as business papers are discussed, 
he can return to this section and add a by-note to the 
effect that the business paper evidences the occurrence of 
the transaction. If transactions are shown first in the ac- 
counts, the ledger can be plotted in next. After the 
journal is introduced, it can be added in its proper place. 

As adjusting and closing procedures are studied, the 
teacher can block in a space to the right and label it ‘‘ad- 
justing and closing the books.’’ An arrow can be drawn 
to indicate that this procedure follows the making of the 
statements. An arrow drawn from the adjusting and 
closing block down to the transaction block will indicate 
the completion of the cycle and the beginning of a new 
one for the following fiseal period. - 

As special journals and ledgers are introduced, addi- 
tional blocks to the right and left of the main journal 
and ledger blocks can be drawn to represent the various 
journals and ledgers being studied. 

When new material is being taught it is extremely 
valuable for orienting the students as to the relationship 
of this new material with the rest of the cycle for the 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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COUPON CLIPPER CLUB 


Contributed by Dot Davis, Junior High School, 
Culver City, California and Robert Thompson 


ARE YOU a coupon clipper? If so, what are you doing 
with the materials you receive? 

Maybe we just like to get mail, but an exciting out- 
side experience can be had by making use of this mail 
in setting up displays for our classrooms. At your 
fingertips, and for not more than a three cent stamp, 
is a bottomless reservoir of materials. These materials 
are more current than the latest textbook, more realistic 
than a motion picture, and as refreshing as a field trip. 

The joy of receiving mail each day is not enough in 
itself, however, for all materials do not fit into current 
and timely displays. A system of sorting, grading, and 
classifying materials is necessary for appropriate utili- 
zation. 

Sales propaganda runs rife in some of the ‘‘free’’ 
literature. This is true in many organizations without 
educational consultants. Sales promotion is quite na- 
tural and is a situation the growing student must adjust 
to just as he does in radio and TV programs. 

The sales and advertising departments of business 
organizations are glad to place the names of teachers 
on their mailing lists. Many of these organizations send 
materials for classroom displays, and some will send 
quantities of the materials for class distribution. As 
businessmen, they realize the value of placing their 
produet or service before the future, and even present, 
consumers of the nation. 


Annotate Your Reference Cards 


A file system utilizing 3” x 5” file cards with basic 
information as to title of resource, date of publication, 
and source, is recommended. An annotation describing 
the material and classifying its usefulness will prove 
helpful for future use. 

The examples which follow show how we indexed 
materials for use with a unit on Travel Information 
and Facilities.* 

Air Transport Facts and Figures, 1955, Air Transport Associ- 
ation of America, 1025 Vermont Avenue, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

Adult level teacher background material. Charts and tables 
that demonstrate the increasing use of U. 8S. scheduled air 
transportation in the past ten years. 

American Motel Association Guide, 1955, American Motel As- 
sociation, 1060 Broad Street, Newark 2, New Jersey. 

Detailed guide of the motels of the United States that are 
approved by the American Motel Association. 

Association of American Railroads: Public Relations Dept. 
Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. Series of seven 


*A list of forty aids on Transportation was published in the Teaching Aids 
section, Business Education Forum, April, 1955, p. 28. 
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posters (1) How Railroads Serve, (2) Railroads and World 
Trade, (3) Railroads and Industry, (4) Railroads and the Com- 
munity, (5) Going Places by Rail, (6) Railroads and ‘American 
Life, (7) Railroads and National Defense. 

A series of colorful posters that may be obtained from the 
Association of American Railroads. 

Automobile Facts and Figures, 1954, Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, New Center Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

Teacher background material. Various charts and graphs that 
depict various aspects of the automobile industry. 
Car-Traveling People, A, 1955, Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation, New Center Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

Motivation for high school student; teacher background ma- 
terial, and illustrations that could be used for bulletin board 
material. 

Go Pullman—by day—by night, 1955, The Pullman Company, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 

Describes various services offered by Pullman service. Could 
be used for display material. 

How to See America by Highway, 1955, Greyhound Bus Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Illinois. 

A planned unit on travel by bus. Teacher material which 
presents information plus activities for the student. 

Horses to Horsepower, 1954, Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation, New Center Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

Mainly teacher background material, but some advanced 
high school students may be able to use it. It evaluates the 
role of the truck and highway in our transportation pattern. 
Motor Truck Facts, 1954, Automobile Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, New Center Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

Presents facts about the trucking industry in chart form. 
Teacher background material. 

Planes, 1955, Aircraft Industries Association, 610 Shoreham 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Official publication of the Aircraft Industries Association: 
of America, presenting latest news of the aircraft industries. 
Teacher background material. 

Trucks in 1975, American Trucking Association, 1955. 

Teacher background material. Discussion of statistical ree- 
ords and trends in the motor transportation industry, with 
projections to the year 1975. 

What Do You Know About Trucks? Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, 1955. 

Teacher background material. Facts presented about trucks: 
in chart and graph form. Could be used to develop charts for a 
bulletin board display. 

What It Takes To Make Your Car, Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, 1955. 

Describes how an automobile is made—from the start to the 

finish. Could be used as bulletin board display. 


SPECIAL TO TEACHERS OF TYPEWRITING 


Be sure to Clip ’n Mail the coupons from this issue of the 
FORUM which will bring you free aids for use in your 
business education classroom. 

The Clip ’n Mail coupon service UBEA provides its mem- 
bers through the clever use of the FORUM wrapper is more 
evidence that it is good to belong to an association which 
is constantly thinking of ways and means to make our class- 
room work easier, more effective, and even more pleasant. 
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WHAT ABOUT PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS? 


Contributed by Bernard Elliott Budish, Fairleigh 
Dickinson College, Rutherford, New Jersey 


IN THE PAST YEAR, many pertinent questions have 
been asked concerning portable typewriters: ‘*‘ Which 
portable should I buy ?’’; ‘‘Should I purchase a portable 
or a standard machine?’’; ‘‘How’ much do portable 
typewriters cost?’’; ‘‘Where may I purchase a porta- 
ble?’’; and many other queries in the same vein. Frank- 
ly, the contributor could not answer these questions, 
therefore a letter asking for details, specifications, prices, 
and so forth was written to each of four American manu- 
facturers of portable typewriters. The information ob- 
tained served as the basis for a chart,* indicating for 
each make of typewriter, the various models; and for 
each model: the cost, the colors, and other specifications. 
The chart was duplicated, and copies of it were placed 
on the bulletin boards. Now, persons wanting such in- 
formation are referred to the chart on the bulletin 
board; then, they are given a copy of the chart and, in 
addition, literature from the various companies. Any 
further inquiries concerning specific makes of portable 
typewriters may be answered. 


Business Teachers Should Know the Answers 


Business teachers, particularly typewriting and secre- 
tarial office practice teachers, are constantly being inter- 
rogated by their students, colleagues, and others for 
information relative to portable typewriters; these 
teachers should know the. answers. Students and co- 
workers automatically think of business teachers as 
authorities on every kind of office machine as well as on 
office furniture and fixtures. Much time and effort are 
required to accumulate information pertaining to these 
matters. 

Portable typewriters occupy a very important posi- 
tion in business, the professions, and education—they 
are big business. In 1953 (latest statistics available), 
650,000 portables were shipped to retailers in the United 
States. These typewriters had a retail value of more 
than 60 million dollars?. 

Our students use portable typewriters; and, we should 
require all home work to be typewritten. Papers and 
manuscripts, lesson plans, and class notes are prepared 
by our associates on portables. Many individuals use 
portable typewriters for social correspondence, recipes, 


*The chart may be obtained by sending a stamped and addressed envelope 
fare a iam Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ngton 6, D. C. 


1Bureau_ of Census, Department of Commerce. “Office Computation and 
Accounting Machines.” January 7, 1955. 
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club records, business information, and in hundreds of 
other ways. The portable typewriter has become an 
essential for every literate American household. 

Durability is evidenced by the fact that the writer 
prepared this article on a fifteen-year-old machine that 
has been used throughout college, graduate school, and 
years of employment as a teacher. Yet, the typewriter 
is in excellent mechanical condition. 


Which Machine to Choose 

Portable typewriters range in price from approxi- 
mately $75.00 to $135.00 including Federal excise tax. 
In general, however, there are three price groupings: 
the $75 category; the $100 group; and the machines 
costing approximately $120. Of course, there are some 
intermediate prices for portable typewriters. Portable 
typewriters have their Chevrolet-Plymouth class and 
also the Cadillae-Chrysler category. This analogy is 
often used to explain which typewriter to purchase. 
Ford, Plymouth, and Chevrolet cars sell in the same 
price bracket. Of course, there are small differences in 
the prices of the automobiles, but the choice of which one 
to buy is more often based on factors other than price. 
Actually, it is a matter of personal preference which 
ear you buy. The same reasoning applies to portable 
typewriters; the best way to determine which portable 
to buy is to go to a department store, stationery shop, or 
office equipment dealer for a demonstration and tryout. 
When asked to recommend a specific typewriter, the 
individual is told to use the machine so that he may 
get the ‘‘feel’’ of it and then make his own decision. 

In many instances the need of the user is the para- 
mount factor to be considered in the purchase of a 
portable typewriter. For example, when an individual 
must have a tabulator mechanism on his machine, his 
choice would be restricted to one of the more expensive 
typewriters as most of the lower-priced models are not 
equipped with this device. Conversely, some people may 
not want some of the extras of the more expensive ma- 
chines; therefore, the less-expensive portable would be 
suitable. 

Each typewriter has certain special features; the busi- 
ness education teacher should examine the advertising 
literature and discuss these particulars with salesmen. 
One make, for example, has the following features: quick- 
set margins—press down on the visible pointers and 
slide them to the required position; page gauge—this 
takes the guessing out of page-end typewriting as it in- 
dicates how much space is left as you near the bottom 
of the page. The Royal Quiet Deluxe also has a line 
meter; the Royal magic margin; and a new speed selec- 
tor which adjusts the speed of the carriage to the in- 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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AN INSTRUMENT TO MEASURE LEARNING 
IN INVESTMENTS 


Contributed by Dean R. Malsbary, University of 


Connecticut, Storrs 


Editor’s Note: Space was not available in the March 1955 issue 
of the FORUM to present this specific evaluation instrument. It 
is supplementary to the March FORUM ’s Section which featured 
‘‘ Evaluation of Concepts, Understandings, and Attitudes in Basic 
Business.’’ Because of space limitations, several items have 
been omitted from the instrument.—Editor. 


Instructions: Please give your opinion on each of the state- 
ments below by encircling one of the numbers which best indicates 
your judgment of the statement. Place +2, +1, 0, —1, or —2 
before each statement. Encircle the figures as follows: +2 if you 
feel the statement is absolutely or unqualifiedly true, +1 if you 
feel the statement is probably true, 0 if you are undecided as to 
the truth or falsity of the statement, —1 if you believe the state- 
ment is probably false, or —2 if you feel the statement is abso- 
lutely or unqualifiedly false. 


A. Beliefs and Attitudes Concerning Investments in General 

— The primary purpose of a business is to earn a profit. 

— The only way one can invest money is by buying stocks. 

— Corporations earn more on each dollar invested than do busi- 
nesses owned and operated by sole proprietors and partners. 

— Banks and small loan companies can charge whatever interest 
rate they wish. 

— A bank depositor is at the merey of the bank in which he 
keeps his money so far as the safety of his money is concerned. 

— Lending money is a means of sharing the use of money with 
others. 

— It is not what one earns but what he saves or invests that de- 
termines how much he will be worth at a future time. 

— The government should regulate the purchase and sale of 
securities. 

— Saving and investing mean the same thing. 

— There is no difference between investing and speculating. 

— Speculating is gambling. 

— Stock market prices are manipulated at will by bankers and 
brokers. 

— One ordinarily loses his money when he invests in stocks. 

— The savings and investment of individuals are necessary for 
the growth of our economy. 

— The only way one can earn money on money is by investing it. 

— It should be the responsibility of the government to examine 
the securities offered for sale to the public in order to protect 
the publie against fraudulent offerings. 

— The government should require a corporation to secure a 
license from the state in order to engage in business. 

— It is wiser to store money in a safe-deposit box than to in- 
vest it. 

— It is better to establish a voluntary savings plan in which one 
saves or invests at will than to follow a planned savings or 
investment plan in which one sets aside a stipulated weekly or 
monthly amount. 

B. Beliefs and Attitudes Concerning Stocks and Bonds. 

— One should never buy stocks or bonds unless he is wealthy and 
can afford losing the money so invested. 

— Ordinarily, the higher the rate of interest on an investment, 
the safer the investment. 

— If the company in which you hold stock fails, the most you 
ean lose is the amount you paid for the stock. 
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Ordinarily, it is safer to buy federal or state bonds than to 
buy corporate bonds. 

It is safer to buy listed stock than unlisted. 

One should never buy bonds that are not secured by prop- 
erty which may be taken by the bondholder in case of default. 
How well a company is run and the company’s prospects for 
the future are more important than how much property is 
behind stocks or bonds. 

Banks and insurance companies can invest moneys they receive 
in any manner they desire. 

Ordinarily, preferred stocks are more speculative in nature 
than common stocks. 

One has to pay federal tax on income received from any kind 
of municipal bonds. 

All corporations pay regular dividends. 

All stocks and bonds are sold through the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Stockholders determine when and how much dividends shall 
be paid. 

Dividends on preferred stock must be paid before dividends on 
common stock are paid. 

The source of information upon which one can best rely in 
buying stocks and bonds is tips from friends and business 
acquaintances. 

Stocks and bonds are sold by the New York Exchange itself. 
The Securities and Exchange Commission guarantees that a 
stock it approves for sale is a good stock. 

Stock and bond markets are places where traders meet to buy 
and sell such securities. 

One should not rely upon the advice of his stock broker. 

If one misplaces or loses his stock certificate, he has lost his 
investment. 

One can purchase securities only for cash. 

Any person can select the best stocks for him to buy without 
the services of a banker or broker. 

A broker charges too much for his investment advice and 
services. 

The seller determines the price of the stock to be sold. 

A person who buys a bond becomes an owner of the company. 
When one buys a share of stock he is actually lending money 
to the company. 

Only those who can afford the risk should purchase stocks 
and bonds that are speculative in nature. 

Stock and bond prices change because the New York Stock 
Exchange daily decides the price at which a stock or bond 
will be sold. 

Once a person buys a stock or a bond, he is stuck with it 
should he need the money. 

The value of a share of stock is the amount printed on the 
stock certificate. 

A bondholder has a voice in the management of the company 
whose bonds he holds. 

Ordinarily, the higher the interest rate on an investment, the 
safer the investment. 

There is the danger that if one loses or misplaces a savings 
bond or stock certificate he loses his investment. 

When one buys a U. S. Savings Bond, one is actually loaning 
money to the government. 

Investment trusts are operated and their funds invested by 
men who are better qualified to judge the investment value of 
securities than the average individual. 

When one invests in an investment trust, he gains more diver- 
sification than most persons could accomplish by investing 
their savings in individual securities. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


TEACHING SELF-SALESMANSHIP 


Contributed by Beulah Bute, Wahpeton High School, 
Wahpeton, North Dakota 


THE MOST GRATIFYING experience in teaching is 
not when one ean refer to the finished product and say 
‘*See, he has become a leader under my tutelage,’’ but 
rather when one can point to some student and mentally 
note that he is helping the young adult to understand 
himself. Or it may be when one realizes that the shy, un- 
communicative student is beginning to unfold into a con- 
fident, capable individual. Too many brilliant minds lie 
dormant because we are hurriedly planting facts without 
properly preparing the soil. 

In these turbulent times competition requires some- 
thing more than expert knowledge and skills. It is large- 
ly the ability to sell oneself. Several years ago a young 
doctor opened a practice in a small Midwestern town 
which was anxious to receive him. His almost complete 
inability to sell himself resulted in failure and disap- 
pointment. Somewhere along the line someone failed to 
help him recognize the fact that he needed something 
more than a knowledge of medicine. 


Capitalize on Opportunities 

Teaching students how to sell themselves is very im- 
portant in distributive education. Every opportunity, 
regardless of how insignificant, should be used to develop 
personality as well as to prepare for the skills. Many 
learning experiences contributing to the development of 
self confidence may be disguised as play, recreation, or 
similar activities. The end result is what is important. 
Students can willingly and unconsciously learn to get 
along with others, to appreciate viewpoints other than 
their own, and to display and sell their own personality. 

The teacher who walks into the classroom day after 
day and says ‘‘Today we are doing such and such, found 
on page so and so in the textbook,’’ is missing a golden 
opportunity in training individual personalities. Cer- 
tainly, we need to teach credit, banking, selling, retail- 
ing, and all such phases of distribution, and we need to 
rely on books, but let’s keep our lesson plans flexible— 
we must remember that we are teaching self-salesman- 
ship too. 

While one is taking roll, he may overhear such things 
as someone arguing the merits of automobiles; or an ar- 
gument on home ownership; or someone being criti- 
cized for being too juvenile. One of these controversies 
may become a class project for the period. Students fre- 
quently feel a strong kinship with each other, and with 
careful guidance from the teacher such conflicts are re- 
solved with much benefit to all concerned. The argument 
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about the merits of makes of automobiles has left an im- 
pression : not relating to the technical knowledge of cars, 
but what is more important, a shy boy has contributed to 
the conversation because he likes cars. The teacher and 
students listen to him and he will talk again, soon. Sell- 
ing himself? Certainly—at least, he has made a good be- 
ginning. 

One student is being too juvenile in his classroom con- 
duct. The teacher can remind him of that fact. So what 
—it is only the teacher’s opinion. But if the teacher 
cleverly uses this incident to provoke a discussion of 
juvenile antics, the offender soon finds that he has not 
successfully sold himself. 

One day when a teacher entered the classroom, he 
found in progress a discussion of the merits of home own- 
ership in relation to the family budget. Should he stop 
the discussion to take up a scheduled topic? No, his de- 
partment has easily accessible files on home ownership, 
so he handed materials to the students and they quickly 
found the information to prove their points. What was 
learned? Far more than if the teacher had said ‘‘Let us 
discuss home ownership today.’’ Did the class members 
learn something in the art of self-salesmanship? Defi- 
nitely! Everyone put in his ‘two cents’ worth! 


Theater Ticket-Taker Sells Self 


One student demonstrated her ability to sell herself as 
well as her product during a unit on advertising. Since 
one of her duties was to sell tickets at the theater, she 
chose to advertise a coming picture, ‘‘ Young at Heart,’’ 
as her project. Very systematically she planned her cam- 
paign. First, there was a news article accompanied by 
her picture in the local paper stating that she was a stu- 
dent at the high school, and describing her interest in the 
forthcoming picture. She talked to merchants and inter- 
ested them in displaying spring dresses for the ‘‘ Young 
at Heart.’’ A local restaurant-soda fountain devised a 
‘‘Young at Heart’’ ice-cream treat and advertised it 
through a window display. Next, a theater advertisement 
in the local paper started with her picture ‘‘ Margie says 
...’’ Various advertising reminders were placed through- 
out the theater and finally she sent cards to students in 
the neighboring towns. Did Margie sell herself? Very 
definitely. They came from the towns around and as they 
bought tickets they said, ‘‘Here we are, Margie.’’ 

Yes, selling oneself is of prime importance. People rec- 
ognized that Margie was a capable person who could at- 
tain great heights because she knew how to sell herself. 

One distributive education class fostered a most worth- 
while project which originated with a student who, being 
interested in advertising and radio, was given part-time 
employment in a local radio station. His enthusiasm was 
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unlimited. One day he announced that the class could 
have fifteen minutes free time for a radio program. The 
coordinator recognized an opportunity to advertise the 
distributive education program and several scripts were 
prepared. The program proved to be successful and the 
elass was given fifteen minutes each week. Before long 
the whole school was included. A radio club was formed 
which produced a fifteen-minute program each week. It 
was one of the most successful extra-curricular activities 
in the school. 

Do such activities have value? Indeed, they do. To 
the teacher-coordinator the value in this work is the fact 
that students learn to express their views—an important 
step in learning to sell themselves. Our job as teacher is 
to assist the learner to attain his greatest possible devel- 
opment and to teach him that because his ideas may dif- 
fer from others, he has a value which only he is capable 
of selling. Had the young doctor, mentioned earlier, 
learned this art of self-salesmanship he, too, could have 
sold his technical knowledge and skill. 


Office Machines 
(Continued from page 26) 


dividual’s personal typewriting habits. The new Rem- 
ington Rand Quiet-Riter has visible margins which per- 
mit you to set both margins immediately and a double- 
action lever which sets and clears tabulator stops from 
the keyboard with a flick of the finger. One of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the Underwood DeLuxe 
is that it is available in a two-tone light green color, 
which makes it very attractive. 

There are several foreign-made portable typewriters 
sold in the American market. These machines should 
be analyzed in the same manner as the four American- 
made typewriters. Among the foreign portables are the 
Olympia, made in West Germany; the Olivetti, manu- 
factured in Italy; and the Hermes, which comes from 
Switzerland. Also, there are various models of foreign 
typewriters. For example, Hermes manufactures the 
Hermes Rocket, which sells for $73.67, and the Hermes 
2000, which lists at $110.77. Both machines are guaran- 
teed for three months. The Hermes 2000 has a 44-key 
keyboard instead of the usual 42 keys and it also has 
magic margins. Most of the foreign-manufactured 
portable typewriters are made by companies which have 
extensive distribution of parts and service in the United 
States. 

The business education instructor should be able to 
supply all the facts concerning portable typewriters. 
Abundant supplies of literature and the specifications 
of the portable typewriters should be on hand in the 
classroom. However, the teacher should not recommend 
a specific typewriter—the final choice should be decided 
by the individual who will own and use the machine. 

A portable typewriter should be purchased if the 
individual wants a light machine; a machine that can 
be carried easily; and a machine that is less expensive 
than its big brothers, the standard and electric ma- 
chines. 
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Complete Typing “First Aid!” 


in these four unique 
special-purpose aids 


Typing Power Drills Lloyd, Rowe, and Winger 


A quick flip of the pages and there you are! Exactly the 
right drill to cure the student's particular typing fault. This 
handy compilation has every kind of drill for correcting, 
improving, and perfecting typing skill and typewriter-opera- 
tion technique. Three-way indexed: by general category, by 
type of drill, by result that drill will achieve. Lists more 
than 75 typing-technique problems and the drills to use for 
overcoming each. Drills are in large pica type so that they 
may be copied line for line. "Stand-up" spiral-bound. 64 
Pages. 9 x 6, Ready January |. 


Tabulation Typing 


Thompson 


A 64-page book that makes tabulation easy and understand- 
able. Features backspace-centering method but provides other 
methods. A complete key. Speed goals for each exercise. 
Coverage is complete: basic tables . . . oversized tables . . . 
boxing and ruling ... headings, including braced and slanted 
. . footnotes ... financial statements . . . preparing tables 
from unarranged copy. An intensive course. 64 Pages. $.96. 


Progressive Typewriting 
Speed Tests Mount 


"Copy Control" at its superb best! A book of 168 timed 
writings on business letters, minutely graduated in length, 
difficulty, and vocabulary. Tests of | to 5 minutes, on speed 
rungs from 25 to 100 wam. In line-for-line facsimile type. 


Instant-scoring speed scales. Speed with accuracy! 96 Pages. 
$1.32. 


Applied Office Typewriting Frisch 


“The best continuity of any practice set in the clerical-typing 
field," writes a teacher from the Midwest. Introduce this 
fresh, new approach any time after the first semester and use 
it for any length of time, from 30 to 60 class periods . . . 
watch the results . . . feel the interest! You will be training 
along the most realistic lines available with forms and pro- 
duction work from real firms. $2.28. 


Order from your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36, 330 W. 42nd St. San Francisco 4, 68 Post St. 
Chicago 30, 4655 Chase Ave., Lincolnwood 
Dallas 2, 501 Elm St. Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Rd. 
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Shorthand 
(Continued from page 23) 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
(Continued from page 24) 


writing begin? What kind of tests were used, and when? 
Were brief form tests used? If tests were on dictation, 
what was their length, what materials were used, and 
what were the results? Do scores include errors in 
punctuation and spelling? When was transcription be- 
gun? What was the dictation program? Many other 
basic points must be covered, but these can be deter- 
mined through experimentation and analysis. 

To develop and complete over a period of years a 
program of accumulating, digesting, and summarizing 
great masses of data about methods, materials, and out- 
comes in shorthand will require, among other things, 
funds and a continuing direction. Teachers interested 
may well believe that their United Business Education 
Association is the organization that could and logically 
should carry on such a study. Large numbers would 
have to participate, at least in some small way. The 
UBEA conceivably can supply the direction; that is for 
the membership to decide. 

It seems that only in this way will the classroom 
teacher—the most reliable source of factual information 
—be heard. We have lots of theory; we need facts, in 
the light of which theory may be confirmed, rejected, or 
refined. 


teacher to point out its position on the chart. Just prior 
to beginning a practice set the teacher can help the class 
understand all the steps involved by reviewing the cycle 
through use of the chart. 


Use of Chart for College Students 


Some college accounting instructors may find possible 
in their classes a use similar to that for high school stu- 
dents. Frequently, however, ‘‘free’’ blackboard or bul- 
letin board space is not available throughout the semester 
or quarter. Furthermore, college students are more ad- 
vanced in their understandings and can learn with some- 
what less detailed explanations. I have found the use of 
this chart most effective at the time the cycle is first com- 
pleted. As a review and as an attempt to pull together 
their varied learnings as to procedures and steps in the 
eycle, I have found it helpful to sketch the chart on the 
board, telling the ‘‘story’’ of the eycle step by step as 
the chart is drawn and explaining the function of each 
part in relation to the total. Instructors would need to 
use their own preferences as to sequential development. 
At any time the instructor feels that the students are 
failing to grasp the over-all picture, the chart can be 
sketched and the relationships stressed. 


THE RECORD SPEAKS FOR ITSELF! 


Adopted in every state making an adoption since its publication, including Ala- 
bama (basal), Florida (basal), Idaho (cobasal), Indiana (multiple), Kansas 


6th (multiple), Mississippi (basal), New Mexico (basal), North Carolina (basal), 


Edition (multiple). 


Oklahoma (multiple), Oregon (multiple), Tennessee (multiple), and Texas 


20™ CENTURY TYPEWRITING-8y Lessenberry, Crawford 


There are some valid reasons why so much confidence has been placed in 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING. The scientific pattern of the introductory les- 
sons, the logical arrangement of the skill development sections, the early prac- 
tical introduction of the business letter, the constant emphasis on good tech- 
niques, and the build up of production skill are but a few of the factors respon- 
sible for this popularity. Results in the classroom have been excellent from the 
standpoint of both the teacher and the student. 


A selection of supplementary teaching materials and motivation devices have 
been widely accepted and praised by teachers. Two workbooks and sixteen 
achievement tests are available. A roll of honor, speed charts, and certificates 
are furnished free upon request. Pins are available at reasonable prices. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


BUSINESS EDUCATION ForRUM 


UBEA 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Students Typewriting Tests 


A committee of the UBEA’s Research 
Foundation has been at work since May, 
1954, in the preparation of Volume XIV 
of the Students Typewriting Tests. The 
committee has endeavored to keep the 
problems appropriate to the skill level 
being tested and to the interest level of 
the students. The group believes the first 
test should stay in the realm of personal- 
use typewriting and that the other three 
tests should have more emphasis on office 
production typewriting. 

In addition to writing new test copy, 
the committee considered it desirable to 
make certain changes. Among the changes 
are: 

1. Determine and control the syllabic 
intensity of all straight copy, keeping it 
to less than average on the first-semester 
test (1.3) and average (1.4) on the see- 
ond-, third-, and fourth-semester tests. 

2. Use word count instead of stroke 
count with straight copy. 

3. Allow straight copy less weight in 
the total test score than was true in Vol. 
XIII, particularly in Test 1. 

4. Have each student continue type- 
writing at a uniform length of time— 
rather than stopping when he completes 
the test—in order that quantity typed as 
well as quality can form a basis for evalu- 
ation. 

5. Use -word count in all copy, prob- 
lems as well as straight copy, as a basis 
for measuring quantity typed rather than 
points assigned to different portions of 
the copy which might be completed. 

The new tests were given an experimen- 
tal trial run in different parts of the na- 
tion. The schools where the sampling was 
done varied in size and in type—both 
high schools and colleges. Each test is 
divided into four parts as follows: 


Test I (First Semester) 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Simple Tabulation (centering) 
Part IIT. Theme Writing (longhand) 
Parr IV. Letter Writing (personal 
business letter) 
Test II (Second Semester) 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Business Letter with 
tions (rough draft) 
Part III. Tabulation Problem (two- 
column ) 
Parr IV. Outline 
Test IIT (Third Semester) 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Par? II. Business Letter with 
tion (three-column) 
Part III. Business Forms (purchase or- 
der and check) 
Part IV. Rough Draft Problem (a _ will 
with corrections) 


Corree- 


Tabula- 


1955 


NovEMBER, 


Test IV (Fourth Semester) 

Part I. Timed Writing 

Part II. Index Cards (used with rough 

draft mailing list) 

Part III. Form Letters (using the same 
mailing list) 
Tabulation (with accompanving 
unstyled, unpunctuated copy) 

Volume XIV of the Students Typewrit- 
ing Tests will be available in 1956. The 
tests are designed for use with any type- 
writing textbook. Watch the Forum for 
an announcement concerning the release 


date for the new tests. 


Part IV. 


Divisions to Meet in Chicago 


“Education for Economie Competen- 
cy” is the theme selected for the annual 
Joint Convention of UBEA Divisions 
which will be held at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago on February 16-18, 
1956. The program is being planned to 
make it possible for a large number of 
members to participate. 

The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions will devote 
two of its sessions to group conferences 
concerned with the following problems: 

1. Developing the high school curricu- 
lum for more adequate education in the 
economic competencies. 

2. Curricular problems for the devel- 
opment of economic competencies in busi- 
ness teacher-training institutions. 

3. Problems of discovering and mak- 
ing use of materials and resources for the 
teaching of economic competencies. 

4, Methods of teaching economic com- 
petencies effectively including the prob- 
lems of handling methods courses in this 
area. 

5. Problems of providing adequate stu- 
dent teacher experiences for the teaching 
of economic competencies. 

6. The problems of developing interest, 
willingness, and enthusiasm for the teach- 
ing of general economie competencies. 

7. The workshop as a technique for 
preparing teachers to teach economic com- 
petencies. 

8. Problems of evaluation at different 
levels of achievement in economic com- 
petencies, 

The Research Foundation, U. S. Chap- 
ter of ISBE, and Administrators Divi- 
sion plan for speakers to discuss topies 
related to the convention theme. 

The 1956 convention will be held con- 
currently with the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. It will be followed by 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Seeondary-School Principals. 


Many UBEA members will participate 
in these meetings in addition to the Joint 
Convention of UBEA Divisions. 


Representative Assembly 


The first in a series of UBEA’ Regional 
Representative Assemblies will be held in 
St. Petersburg, Florida, on November 24. 
A 10,000 Club Breakfast at the Soreno 
Hotel will precede the meeting. 

Each affiliated group is entitled to one 
delegate and one alternate for each fifty 
UBEA members or fraction thereof in 
the affiliated organization. The purposes 
of the Representative Assembly are: (a) 
To have delegates instruct and advise the 
Executive Board of UBEA with regard 
to activities and actions which the Execu- 
tive Board should consider. (b) To have 
delegates hear reports of the various ac- 
tivities of the UBEA and to transmit 
these reports back to the affiliated or- 
ganizations. 


CCIRBE 


John M. Trytten, University of Michi- 
gan, has been named chairman of the 
Committee on Coordination and Integra- 
tion of Research in Business Education. 
The commitee is composed of two repre- 
sentatives from UBEA, Dorothy H. Veon 
and Theodore Woodward; two repre- 
sentatives from DPE, Irene Place and 
Charles Hicks; and two representatives 
from NABTTI, Dr. Trytten and Lloyd 
Douglas. 

The committee is primarily a planning 
committee which is concerned with iden- 
tifying major needs for collecting research 
information related to business education; 
for making it known wherever it can be 
useful; and for coordinating and integrat- 
ing research effort. It then sets the wheels 
in motion to get the job done through spe- 
cial sub-committees set up to guide each 
task through to the end. 

Projects with which the committee has 
been concerned were many, of which the 
following are illustrative: Answers to 
how and what to teach have been aceumu- 
lating in research studies on library 
shelves, out of the channels of informa- 
tion flowing to those who want the an- 
swers and can use them. These are now 
being sought out and brought into tue 
classrooms in language that is plain and 
pertinent to what teachers want to do. 

A search for funds is under way to 
make possible study of problems that 
must be attacked on a larger scale than is 
possible for individual initiative and 
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effort. Financial support is now being 
sought for a basic study of the general 
skills and understandings of business that 
are needed by every boy or girl—as a 
future mechanic, housewife, elevator op- 
erator or farmer—and to explore the 
effectiveness of various teaching methods 
and materials. 


Another proposal under consideration 
would broaden the horizons and expand 
the personalities of business teachers by 
means of summer scholarships which will 
include international study, and will give 
teachers an opportunity to see how other 
peoples prepare their boys and girls to 
take over the nation’s business. 


Proper Posture 


in the Classroom 
----- with 


CHAIRS 


and 


TABLES 


NEW! ...- Entirely rewritten 
Money Management 
CHILDREN’S SPENDING 


Now ready for you! A complete, up-to-the- 
minute edition of your favorite guide in teach- 
ing sound money habits to children. This new 
version has been developed with the help and 
counsel of authorities in child development 
and family living. It is prepared for use by 
parents and teachers, discussion groups and 
clubs interested in helping children develop 
sound attitudes toward money. 


4 
; 


Notice that the seat is just the right height and the 
back rest is in the correct position for proper seat- 
pe gee me Both seat and backrest are quickly and 
y adjusted by the student. With AJUSTRITE 
the teacher can demonstrate and the student can 
practice proper posture as it is prescribed. 
Both chair and table frames are of heavy We ’—16 
— electrically for life-time 
This 1955 edition of Children’s Spending is a 
fresh and new from cover to cover. It explores 
attitudes of parents and children toward money, 
discusses allowances, considers the importance 
of planning, encourages money-wise ways. Its 
simple, clear discussions will help you to help 


children solve their money problems. 


For many years, Children’s Spending 
bas been a favorite booklet among parents and teachers, Qe * 
This new version continues to fill the need - 
for specialized help in money management. i" 
Use the coupon and write for your copy today! a Ws 


Director of Consumer Education 
FIRST COPY FREE 


Household Finance Corporation 


AJUSTRITE Typing Ta- 
bles in three heights— 
26%", 28” and 30” with 
1” adjustment in rubber nose glide. Standard 
top 22” x 28”, other sizes available. Steel Book 
Holder 7” x 13” x 17” expanded steel mesh, 
Mounted to frame without screws or bolts. Rub- 
ber mounted. 


Household Finance Corporation 

Consumer Education Department No. BF-11-5 
919 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send me a free copy of Children’s Spending, 
plus .... copies at 10¢ each, and a free copy of the 
Money Management Program folder.” 


Practical Guides for Better Liting 


Consumer Education Department 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE Nome Model 
—— Address 2240 TSC 1520 
City Zone. State Permits standup teach- adjusts 16” to 21”, 
ing. 3 hts.: 40”, 44”,48”, backrest adjusts 5”, 


FREE TRIAL—Samples furnished for 30 day trial 
without obligation. Send for illustrated folder. 


AJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO. 
2144 Madison Ave. Toledo 2, Ohio 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated, cooperating, and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to ForuM readers. An ajfiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordiniting committee. 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Alabama Business Education Association 

Arizona Business Educators’ Association 

Arkansas Education Association, Business Edu- 
cation Section 

California Business Education Association 

Chicago Area Business Educators’ Association 

Colorado Business Education Association 

Connecticut Business Educators’ Association 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Association 

Florida Business Education Association 

Georgia Business Education Association 

Greater Houston Business Education Association 

Idaho Business Education Association 

Business Education Association 

Indiana State Teachers Association, Business 
Education Sections 


Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 
lowa Business Teachers Association 

Kansas Business Teachers Association 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
Louisiana Business Education Association 
Maryland Business Education Association 
Minnesota Business Education Association 
Mississippi Business Education Association 


Missouri State Teachers Association, Business 
Education Section 


Montana Business Education Association 
Nebraska Business Education Association 

New Hampshire Business Educators’ Association 
New Jersey Business Education Association 
New Mexico Business Education Association 


North Carolina Education Association, Business 
Education Section 


North Dakota Education Association, Business 
Education Section 


Ohio Business Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Oregon Business Education Association 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Association 

St. Louis Area Business Education Association 

South Carolina Business Education Association 

South Dakota Business Teachers Association 

Tennessee Business Education Association 

Texas Business Education Association 

Tri-State Business Education Association 

Utah Education Association, Business Education 
Section 

Virginia Business Education Association 


Washington (Eastern, Central, and Western) 
Business Education Associations 


West Texas Business Education Association 


West Virginia Education Association, Business 
Education Section 


Wisconsin Business Education Association 
Wyoming Business Education Association 


UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Southern Business Education Association 
Western Business Education Association 
Central Region of UBEA 

Mountain-Plains Business Education Association 


NoOvEMBER, 1955 


WASHINGTON . . Inez Moore (second from left) will preside at the meeting of the 


Western Washington Business Education Association on November 12. Other officers of 
the association are (left to right) Robert Briggs, University of Washington, vice president; 
Mary McCann, Bothel High School, treasurer; and Dennis Roby, Stadium High School, 
Tacoma, secretary. Miss Moore teaches at Lincoln High School in Tacoma. 


WESTERN REGION 


Idaho 


A business teachers’ workshop will be 
held at each of the district meetings of 
the Idaho Edueation Association. The 
district chairmen in charge of these ses- 
sions are: District 17. Ruth Beck, Bonners 
Ferry High School; District 2, Helen 
Werner, Kamiah High School; District 
3, Grace Stoehr, Wilder High School; 
District 4, Vern Thomas, Richfield High 
Sehool; District 5, Helen Kotter, Black- 
foot High School; and Districts 6 and 7, 
Grant R. Thomas, Ricks College, Rexburg. 

Idaho business teachers broke down the 
geographic barrier by having a 100 per 
cent representation at the first two-day 
IBEA Convention held in Boise last 
spring. 

New officers of the association are: 
president, Clisby Edlefsen, Boise Junior 
College; vice president, Grant R. Thomas; 
secretary, Helen Johnson, Boise Junior 
College; and treasurer, Helen Werner, 
Kamiah High School. 


Montana 

The Montana Business Teachers Associ- 
ation held their meeting in concurrence 
with the MEA Convention in Missoula on 
October 27-28. 


The meeting was opened with a lunch- 
eon session at the Florence Hotel. Ham- 
den L. Forkner, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, was the featured speak- 
er. 

A coffee hour was held Friday morn- 
ing at Montana State University. A busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers 
followed. Door prizes were offered at both 
meetings. 


California 


Plans are well under way for the 1956 
Convention of the California Business 
Edueation Association to be held March 
25-27 in the Palace Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco. George Madison, president of the 
Bay Section, is the convention chairman. 


The presidents of the sections carry 
the responsibility for leadership in their 
areas for making the activities of their 
sections interesting and of value to busi- 
ness teachers. California’s sections and 
presidents for the current year are: Bay 
—George Madison, Contra Costa Junior 
College, Martinez; CADE— P. W. The- 
lander, Los Angeles; Central—Anne Pez- 
zuti, Delano Joint Union High School; 
Central Coast—William Hawthorne, 
Monterey Union High School; Los An- 
geles—Woodrow W. Baldwin, Universi- 
ty of California, Los Angeles; Northern 
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—Duane Powers, Corning Union High 
School; San Diego—Ruth Robinson, San 
Diego Junior College and Vocational 
School; and Southern—Marjorie Frazer, 
Nordhoff Union High School, Ojai. 
Southern Section. The fall meeting of 
the Southern Section of the California 
Business Education Association will be 
held November 5 at the Claremont Men’s 
College under the leadership of the vice- 
president elect, Louis Gentile, Chaffey 
Junior College, Ontario. Mr. Gentile has 
secured three businessmen to head three 
divisions of a Guidance Workshop. 
Officers elected recently include: Mar- 
jorie Fraser, president, Nordhoff High 
School, Ojai; Louis Gentile, vice presi- 
dent, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario; 
and treasurer, Ruby Shipp, Culver City 
High School. The following members 
were appointed at the recent council 
meeting: William Anderson, Secretary, 
Anacapa Junior High School, Ventura; 
and news letter chairman, Audrey Divine, 
Cabrillo Junior College, Ventura. 


SOUTHERN REGION 
Hulda Erath, News 


Georgia 

New officers of the Georgia Business 
Edueation Association are: president, J. T. 
Goen, Jr., Fulton County Schools; vice 
president, Lucy Robinson, Georgia State 
College for Women; secretary, Kathryn 
Cooley, Adairsville High School; and 
treasurer, Eleanor Aspinwall, Jesup High 
School. Donald C. Fuller, Georgia State 
College for Women, is editor of the Arm- 
chair Bulletin. 

The officers and directors of GBEA 
met recently in a planning conference to 
adopt a “Plan of Action” for the coming 
year. During 1955-56, GBEA will en- 
deavor to: 

e Continue to encourage and support the 
growth of FBLA chapters. 
e Further professional growth by reach- 


ing more teachers through membership in 
GBEA and UBEA. 


e Wage an intensive campaign to re- 
eruit business teachers through at least 
five scholarships for high school students 
who will become business teachers, fi- 
nanced by business agencies who receive 
the products of the business departments. 
@ Develop a selected bibliography of 
current professional magazines and teach- 
er references in business education. 


¢ Continue to vitalize district meetings. 
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e Formulate objectives for high school 
business education in the state. 

e Recommend practices to strengthen 
business education services based on prior 
and proposed research. 

e Emphasize the contribution of busi- 
ness education to the total field of educa- 
tion through reports to administrators, 
articles in educational publications, and 
other media. 

e Lend support to the newly established 
vocational office training program. 

e Wholeheartedly support the Georgia 
Edueation Association and its program in 
the promotion of better schools in Georgia. 


Mississippi 

The annual spring meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Business Education Association 
was held in Jackson, Mississippi. Kathryn 
Keener, MBEA President, opened the 
meeting by introducing Herman G. Enter- 
line, Indiana University, who was the 
principal speaker. The subject of Dr. 
Enterline’s address was “Business Teach- 
ing at Its Best.” 

Following Dr. Enterline’s address, Miss 
Keener gave a very brief report present- 
ing the following major accomplishments 
of the association for the school year 
1954-55 : 

1. Two newsletters were published and 
sent to every business teacher in the state. 


2. A standing committee on business 
education was appointed. This committee 
is composed of nine business teachers— 
three high school, three junior college, and 
three senior college teachers. The current 
MBEA president and a representative of 
the State Department of Education are 
ex-officio members of this group. The 
duties of this committee consist of carry- 
ing on a continuous study of the problems 
in the field of business education, calling 
the attention of those concerned to urgent 
matters, assisting any business teacher or 
group asking the services of this commit- 
tee, and of giving attention to legislation 
pertaining to or affecting business educa- 
tion in Mississippi. 

3. A publicity chairman was added to 
the officers of MBEA. 

4. The constitution was changed to 
provide for an annual fall meeting which 
will replace the eight district meetings. 

The new officers of the association were 
announced. They are O. H. Little, Mis- 
sissippi State College, president; Frances 
Reck, Mississippi Southern College, vice 
president; and Katherine Moak, Picayune 
High School, secretary-treasurer. 


Kentucky 

The spring meeting of the Kentucky 
Business Education Association was held 
at the Seelbach Hotel in Louisville with 
approximately 115 members in attend- 
ance. 

Sharon Holland, Heath High School, 
Paducah, state president and national 
vice-president for the Southern Region of 
FBLA, spoke on the topic, “What FBLA 
Has Meant to Me.” 

Two of the associations projects for 
the year were reported as having been 
completed—the publication of the Roster 
of Kentucky Business Teachers and the 
List of Free and Inexpensive Teaching 
Materials. The third project, area work- 
shops for the purpose of revising the 
State Handbook of Business Education, 
is in its beginning stage. The first work- 
shop will be at Murray State College. 

The principal speaker was Gladys Peck, 
supervisor of business education in Louisi- 
ana, who spoke on “Pushing Ahead in 
Business Education.” 

Officers for the coming year are: presi- 
dent, Ada Belle Hall, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington; vice president, Alex 
McIlvaine, Eastern State College, Rich- 
mond; secretary, Lucille Poyner, Reidland 
High School, Paducah; and treasurer, 
Esther Runyon, Bardstown High School, 
Bardstown. 

The board members for the current 
year are Vernon Anderson, Murray State 
College, Murray; Ethel Plock, Ahrens 
Trade High School, Louisville; Vernon 
Musselman, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington; Ross Lowe, Morehead State Col- 
lege, Morehead; Dolores Cheek, Morton 
Junior High School, Lexington; Mary E. 
Kearns, Bourbon Vocational School, 
Paris; and Mrs. James Eli Adams, South 
Christian High School, Herndon. 


Tennessee 

The annual meeting of the business edu- 
cation section of the Tennessee Education 
Association was held in Nashville on April 
1, 1955, with Paulyne Lamb, West End 
High School, Nashville, presiding. Theo- 
dore Woodward, President of UBEA, 
spoke to the group on “The Changing 
Scene in Business Education.” 

Officers elected at the meeting were: 
president, Mrs. G. P. Robertson, Jackson 
High School, Jackson; first vice-president, 
William L. Merritt, Jr., Lanier High 
School, Maryville; second vice-president, 
Nanna Bell Hulon, Kirkman Vocational 
High School, Chattanooga; secretary- 
treasurer, Henrietta Wade, Middle Ten- 
nessee Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 
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MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


Texas 


The Texas Business Education Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in the 
Menger Hotel, San Antonio, on November 
25. The activities will begin with a ten 
o’clock coffee hour which will give the 
business teachers an opportunity to visit 
and meet the visiting consultants. 

L. D. Haskew, Vice President for De- 
velopmental Services, The University of 
Texas, will be the guest speaker for the 
luncheon session. There will be two sec- 
tional meetings in the afternoon. Made- 
line Strony of McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany will be guest consultant for the 
Shorthand and Office Practice Section. 
H. G. Enterline of Indiana University 
will serve as consultant and direct the 
discussion in the Bookkeeping and Basic 
Business Section. 


South Dakota 


The main project for the year of the 
South Dakota Business Education Associ- 
ation is the organization of a State Chap- 
ter of FBLA. If the organization of the 
chapter is completed this year, the char- 
ter will be presented at the National 
FBLA Convention in Washington, D. C. 


You Have a Date! 


November 4. Joint meeting of Central 
Region of UBEA and Iowa Business Edu- 
cation Association, Des Moines. 


November 24-26. Annual Convention of 
Southern Business Education Association,* 
Soreno Hotel, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


February 16-18. Joint Convention of UBEA 
Divisions (NABTTI, ISBE, Research, Ad- 
ministration) Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


March 29-31. Annual Convention of West- 
ern Business Education Association,* Seattle 
Washington. 


June 10-12. Annual Convention of Future 
Business Leaders of America, Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


June 14-16. Annual Convention of Moun- 
tain-Piains Business Education Association,* 
Wichita, Kansas. 


July 1-6. Annual Convention of National 
Education Association and special meetings 
of NEA Departments, Portland, Oregon. 


*UBEA Representative Assembly will be 
held in connection with this convention. 


NovEMBER, 1955 


MPBEA ... The officers of the Mountain-Plains Business Education Association and mem- 
bers of the 1956 convention committee met in Wichita, Kansas, October 8, to make pre- 
liminary plans for the annual meetings which will be held in Wichita on June 14-15. In 
the photograph (left to right) are E. C. McGill, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
president of UBEA; Clyde Blanchard, Tulsa, Oklahoma, president of MPBEA; Agnes 
Kinney, North High School, Denver, executive secretary of MPBEA; Louise Keller, West 
High School, Wichita, convention co-chairman; Faye Ricketts, University of Wichita, gen- 
eral convention chairman; Della Bates, University of Wichita, exhibits chairman; Gerald 
Porter, University of Oklahoma, program chairman; Ruben Dumler, St. John’s College, 
Winfield, Kansas, treasurer of MPBEA; and Ralf J. Thomas, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, convention publicity chairman. Dorothy Travis, Central High School and 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, vice president of MPBEA, is not shown in 


the photograph. 


CENTRAL REGION 


Chicago Area 


The series of monthly luncheons spon- 
sored by the Chicago Area Business Edu- 
eators Association began on September 
24. The monthly meetings are to be held 
in the English Room of Marshall Fields 
and Company. 

“Curriculum Trends” will be the theme 
of the November 19 meeting. John A. 
Beaumont of the State Department of 
Edueation and three area business teach- 
ers will address the group. 

Officers of the association for 1955-56 
are: president, Warren P. Polley, Antioch 
Township High School; vice president, 
Wilmer Maedke, Northern Illinois State 
College, DeKalb; secretary, Margaret 
Perucea, Waukegan Township High 
School; and treasurer, Wilhelmina Heb- 
ner, Technical Vocational High School, 
Hammond, Indiana. 


Indiana 


“A Road Map for Business Education” 
was the theme of the Indianapolis Section, 
Indiana Business Teachers Association 
meeting held October 27. The morning 
session opened with a musical interlude 
provided by the string ensemble of West 
Lafayette High School. John Beaumont, 


chief of business education in Illinois, 
gave the keynote address of the meeting. 

Following the address, Herman Enter- 
line, Indiana University, moderated a 
panel relative to where business education 
is going in Indiana. The panel was com- 
posed of a high school student, teacher, 
and principal; a college student; a col- 
lege professor; a superintendent of 
schools; distributive education supervisor ; 
and a representative of business. 

A luncheon was held at Manual High 
School, Indianapolis, followed by a busi- 
ness meeting and a series of discussion 
groups. 


Illinois 


The Illinois Business Education Asso- 
ciation and the University of Illinois at 
Urbana jointly sponsored the Third An- 
nual Business Education Summer Con- 
ference at the University on July 11 and 
12. 

Homer Ely, past president of IBEA, 
opened the conference with a session on 
“Duplicating Techniques.” Lois Corbeil, 
special promotions manager, A. B. Dick 
Company, gave the demonstration. This 
was followed by “Electrify Your Typing 
Classes” by Marion Wood, education con- 
sultant, International Business Machines 
Corporation. 

A session on “Development and Respon- 
sibility of the Schools for Economie Com- 
petence” was included in the program. 
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The meeting closed with Roy W. Poe of 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company giving 
a talk on the “Trends in Business Edu- 
cation.” 

Officers of the Illinois Business Educa- 
tion Association for 1955-56 are president, 
Mabel Scheiderer, Decatur Senior High 
School, Decatur; vice-president, Doris 
Howell Crank, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston; secretary, Charles 
Wagner, Mount Vernon Township High 
School, Mount Vernon; and treasurer, 
Harves Rahe, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale. 

Members of the executive board are 
Helen Altheide, Quincy Senior High 
School, Quiney; Ralph E. Mason, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; Esther R. 
Scott, Monmouth High School, Mon- 
mouth; Elizabeth Melson, University of 
Illinois, Urbana; Ruth S. Pureell, Schurz 
High School, Chicago; Lewis R. Toll, Illi- 
nois State Normal University, Normal; 
Inez Gieseking, Springfield High School, 
Springfield; Robert T. Stickler, Proviso 


Township High School, Maywood; and 
Eugene Vaught, Belleville Township High 
School, Belleville. The ex-officio members 
are John A. Beaumont, chief, Business 
Education Service, State Board of Voca- 
tional Education, Springfield, and Homer 
Ely, Alton Senior High School, Alton. 


EASTERN REGION 


Connecticut 

The Connecticut Business Educators 
Association held a joint luncheon meeting 
with the State Department of Education 
on October 28 at the Hotel Statler in 
Hartford. Peter L. Agnew of New York 
University was the guest speaker. 

Paul Boynton, consultant on business 
education for the state, and Anne Hogan, 
president of the association, were in 
charge of the arrangements. 

Officers elected for the 1955-56 school 
year are: Ann Hogan, High School, Put- 
nam, president; G. Laurens Atwill, New 


London Public Schools, vice president; 
and Charles Seney, High School, Putnam, 
secretary. 


Tri-State 

The Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its fall meeting on No- 
vember 4-5, at the Sherwyn Hotel in 
Pittsburgh. The president is Virginia 
Lewis Becker of Brownsville, Pennsyl- 
vania. Other officers are: vice president, 


Beatrice F. Hicks, Brentwood High 
School, Pittsburgh; secretary, Helen 
Widener, Bellefield Vocational Girls 


School, Pittsburgh; and treasurer, Don- 
ald G. Miller, Taylor-Alderdice High 
School, Pittsburgh. 


Pennsylvania 

The Pennsylvania Business Educators’ 
Association will hold two conferences in 
addition to the regular meeting. The 
Eastern Conference will be held at Doyles- 
town on April 28 and the Western Con- 
ference will be held at Grove City on 
April 21. 


A VERSATILE "FIRST" 


ADJUSTEZE 


Business ‘Education 


~ COMBINATION TYPING, BUSINESS 
MACHINE AND DICTATION TABLE 


Interstate pioneers in developing a versatile 
3-way table — the Model 6-499 — for use in 
typing classes, dictation classes and business 
machine instruction. Exceptionally sturdy 
and rigid, the table can support a 300 
pound load. The typewriter space is 20” x 
18”. The superstructure — for use as a dic- 
tation shelf or for copyholder — measures 
20” x 18”. The table is simply reversed when 
it is to be used as a business machine table. 
Non-removable, non-skid glides prevent 
“table creep” and are adjustable to com- 
pensate for uneven floors and to provide 
3 inches of height adjustment. 


SEND NOW 
for complete 
information on the 
ADJUSTEZE 3-way Model 
6-499 Table and 

other business 

education furniture. 
Write Dept. F 


eet — Anaheim, California 
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ANNOUNCING ... 
THE 1955 CONVENTION 


Seattle will be host to the Western Business Education Con- 
vention on March 28-30, 1956. The Pacific Northwest (the 
last American frontier) is still looking forward and plans 
are already being made to set a new trend in business edu- 
eation conventions for the United States. Emphasis is being 
placed on business education leading rather than lagging be- 
hind industry. 


Among the conventions features are: 

e Demonstrations—A unique series of forums covering a 
large range of important topics is being scheduled in order 
to demonstrate to the western teachers how they can put 
these trends into the classroom. A thorough demonstration 
and discussion of the best methods, procedures, and equip- 
ment available for teaching the handicapped students will be 
featured. 


e Automation—How will these unusual changes which are 
taking place in business and industry affect our society, our 
economy, and more especially our schools? Will business 
educators take the initiative in making the changes needed in 
the schools to meet the tremendous demand caused by auto- 
mation, or will they wait until pressure comes from the busi- 
ness world? The WBEA convention program will be designed 
to help educators take the initiative. 


e Industrial Seminars—One of the extraordinary highlights, 
in order to mix pleasure with work, is the atomic luncheon 
groups. The Seattle Chamber of Commerce will conduct “on 
the spot” observations of business in action, exhibiting the 
reality of automation. 


e Panel Seminars—Outstanding topics presented through 
actual classroom demonstrations covering realistic problems 
such as “Building English Skills in the Typewriting Class” 
and “New Methods of Teaching Business English at the Type- 
writer” will set a new trend in conferences. 


e Business Education Films—An opportunity to preview the 
newest and best education films available to business teachers 
will be provided. A film room and operator will be available 
for continuous showings of good films. 


e Entertainment—A special invitation is extended to all the 
husbands and wives of business teachers, as well as office man- 
agement personnel, to attend the 1956 WBEA Convention. 
Members of UBEA-WBEA, FBLA chapter sponsors, and 
business organizations wishing further information about the 
WBEA convention, its demonstrations and displays, are en- 
couraged to write to the following committee chairmen for 
complete details: Films—(Mrs.) Edith Calder, Garfield High 
School; Exhibits—Robert Briggs, University of Washington; 
Handicapped Materials—Gil Koller, Lineoln High School; 
Registration—William Muirhead, Franklin High School; 
Publicity—Norman Lusk, Garfield High School; and Local 
Chairman—W. K. Toomey, Edison Technical School. All of 
the chairmen and schools listed are in Seattle, Washington. 


NovEMBER, 1955 : 


AWAY OUT WEST 


New Addresses. Reid Fillmore, William V. Tezak, and Don 
Linford are new members of the staff at Utah State Agri- 
cultural College. . . . Leland Baldwin has joined the staff of 
the California Bureau of Business Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento. ... Wallace W. Reiff, form- 
erly of Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, 
has joined the staff at the University of Southern California. 
. .. Fred Cook, formerly of Coe College in Iowa, is the new 
head of the department of business education at Stanford 
University. . . . Teaching assistants at the University of 
Southern California in the department of business education 
are Shirley Barber, Robert Walker, and Leon Hay... . 
Frank J. Bates has been appointed Distributive Education 
Specialist for the Los Angeles City Schools... . Alvin C. 
Beckett, Vernon A. Ouelette, Donald E. Roark, Albert L. Por- 
ter, Byron J. Norwood, and Lawrence A. Appleton are new 
faculty members in the Division of Business at San Jose State 
College. 


New Degrees. Jesse R. Black completed the requirements 
for the doctorate at the University of Utah. The degree was 
conferred at the summer session commencement. ... Richard A. 
Kidwell, University of Arizona, was granted the degree of 
specialist in business education by Stanford University. .. . 
William C. Himstreet was granted an Ed.D. degree by the 
University of Southern California. His thesis topie was 
“Business Education at the Junior College Level.” ... Edna 
Barbour of Long Beach State College has completed a year 
of graduate study at Ohio State University. . .. Ralph C. 
Asmus of Phoenix College, Phoenix, Arizona, has been 
awarded the Ed.D. degree by Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Here and There. California had the largest representation 
in the U. S. delegation at the 28th International Economie 
Course in Stockholm, Sweden. The group was composed of 
Jessie Gustafson, Los Angeles State College; Marion Lamb, 
Sacramento State College; Irma Tapp, Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege; Mr. and Mrs. Leon Brown, Fontana; and Dorothy Myers, 
College of the Sequoias. ... Charlotte Hopper and Ruth Pinks- 
ton of the Tuscon (Arizona) Publie Schools have returned to 
their positions after extensive travel and study. They were 
winners of Ford Foundation fellowships. . . . M. Bernadine 
Bell, Consultant in Business Education, California State De- 
partment of Education, set what appears to be a world’s record 
for participation in summer session activities by conducting 
workshops and addressing business education groups in the 
various California colleges and universities. ... Ann Brewing- 
ton of Nevada Southern University was a member of the sum- 
mer session staff at San Francisco State College. She also lec- 
tured at Stanford University and assisted in opening a graduate 
teacher-education program at the University of Utah... . 
Frances Henderson of the University of Southern California 
is on leave. Her classes are being taught by Frances Botsford, 
formerly of Ball State (Indiana) Teachers College. . . . Opal 


(Please turn to page four) 
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WBEA-CBEA 
1955 CONVENTION 


THESE WERE THERE . 


8 DINNER SESSION (above) Among the highlights of the joint convention of the 
Western Business Education Association and the California Business Education Associa- 
tion was the dinner held at the Hotel del Coronado. Kenneth McFarland, education 
director, American Trucking Company, was the guest speaker. 


a UBEA-WBEA OFFICIALS (1) Theodore Woodward (center) presided at the meet- 
ing of the UBEA Representative Assembly. Phillip Ashworth (left), a retiring member 
of the UBEA Executive Board, was local chairman for the convention. Edwin A. Swan- 
son (right) presided at the sessions of the WBEA. 


@ = CBEA OFFICERS (2) Howbert Bonnett (left) was elected 1955-56 president of 
the California Business Education Association at the convention. Other officers are (left 
to right) Mary Alice Wittenberg, vice president; Toma Tyler, treasurer; and Jack Snyder, 
secretary. 


—@ SPEAKERS (3) Among the convention speakers were (left to right) Albert Fries, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles; Madeline Strony, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York City; Vernon Musselman, University of Kentucky, Lexington; 
and D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


@ HOSPITALITY COMMITTEE (4) Among the San Diego teachers who assisted 
with the convention were (left to right) Martha Miller, Pat Rothermel, Ruth Held, Lor- 
raine Lowerison, Ruth Robinson, and Evangeline LeBarron. 


@ BUSINESSMEN (5) Melburn Wright (left) of San Jose State College congratulates 
Ray Booth of Safeway Stores upon receiving the Service Award presented by California 
Business Education Association. Henry Nunn (right), former president of Nunn-Bush 
Shoe Company, was among the guest speakers. 


@ WBEA OFFICERS (below) Verner Dotson (center) was elected president of the 
Western Business Education Association at the business session. Other officers are (left 
to right) Phillip Ashworth, secretary; Edwin Swanson, mn president; Jesse Black, 
vire president, and Clisby Edlefsen, treasurer. 
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THANK YOU! 


AS YOUR immediate past president, I was pleased when 
our Editor asked me to prepare an appropriate message of 
some kind to be included in this issue of the Western News 
Exchange. I was glad because it gives me an opportunity— 
in what probably is the very best way possible—to thank 
fellow officers, state-level presidents, and committee chairmen 
for their excellent. performance of duties, for their unselfish 
work and help, for their wonderful cooperation all year long, 
and for their careful and consistent and steady contribution 
to our specific objectives in the areas of attitude and atmos- 
phere. In behalf of business educators throughout the West— 
business educators in the eight western states and the terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii—I would say “thank you” in 
the nicest way I know how, and, in this way, express sincere 
appreciation to each and every one of you. 

As the opportunity for leadership is taken over now by 
our incoming set of officers, let us continue—all of us—to 
serve with these officers and to work unselfishly with them 
toward those objectives that will make for better business 
education for the boys and girls and the young men and young 
women in this great western regional area served by the 
Western Business Education Association. I am pleased in- 
deed to have this opportunity to join with all other individual 
members in honoring our new incoming officers, in promising 
them the kind of support and help that will serve to bring 
us all closer to the goals and objectives that are expressed 
and implied in the very existence of our Association and 
provided for in our newly revised constitution and by-laws.— 
Epwin A. Swanson, San Jose State College, and Past Presi- 
dent of WBEA 


A CHALLENGE FROM THE UBEA 
PRESIDENT 


ALL OF US recognize that the United Business Edueation 
Association is rendering a very important service to business 
education. The officers and governing bodies see to it that the 
interests of business education are represented in important 
national educational meetings and surveys, and that repre- 
sentatives are present in many important conferences. For 
example, our Executive Director will be our spokesman at the 
White House Conference on Education next month, a delegate 
was in attendance at the recent National Citizenship Confer- 
ence, UBEA is participating in the studies on economie edu- 
cation sponsored by the Council for the Advancement of 
Secondary Education, and so on down a long list. 

The publications program and the many other services 
UBEA provide speak for themselves. FBLA, the youth 
organization for students enrolled in business subjects, is a 
major area of service for which UBEA is responsible. This 
service alone is a real contribution to the boys and girls we 
teach. 

One of the most important things UBEA has done for you 
and me as individuals is through increasing the prestige of 
the classroom teacher of business subjects in the minds of 
the administrators, fellow teachers in other specialized areas, 
and businessmen. This increase in prestige is paying dividends 
to business teachers everywhere in terms of better salary, 
acceptance to programs in the schools and communities, and 
acceptance of the teachers themselves by other educational 
groups. All of us in business education realize that we have 
made tremendous professional strides in the ten years that 
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UBEA has had a headquarters office at the NEA Educational 
Center in Washington. 

Many problems remain unsolved and much work must be 
done to bring our specialized profession to the level which 
we want for it. How ean this be done? Perhaps a key to 
most of the problems can be found in a united front with 
every business teacher sharing in the financial obligation. 
This year we are asking that each member of the UBEA- 
WBEA recruit not one but two or three additional members. 
I sincerely hope that each member who reads this message 
will accept the challenge; also, that the Western Region can 
set an example for the other regions to follow. 

As your UBEA president for 1955-56, I pledge you my 
support to do everything I can to increase even further the 
prestige of business education and to strengthen the profes- 
sional position of the UBEA-WBEA.—E. C. McGIL1, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia. 


BUILDING THE PROFESSION 


EVERY MEMBER IS A SALESMAN! That’s what it takes 
to make any organization successful. Have you ever heard 
of any group endeavors that have been more than mediocre 
in effectiveness without the whole-hearted support of the mem- 
bers? And by support, I mean “personal selling” by each 
and every member. 

President Esby MeGill wrote, “. .. I hope that the Western 
Region can set an example for the other regions to follow.” 
I hope all of you will agree with me that he should say the 
same thing to the other regions. The truth of the matter is 
that a few years ago, the West did set the pattern by exceed- 
ing the membership quota. Let’s do it again. 

Our UBEA-WBEA quota for 1955-56 is very reasonable— 
1020. When one thinks in terms of the potential membership 
total that exists in the Western Region (this ean be said 
about every region), there is every good reason to say, “Let’s 
reach the quota by Christmas.” 

Many times we have mentioned the possibility of “each 
member getting a member.” Sounds easy, doesn’t it? And 
it is if, and that “if” takes on great big proportions. Mem- 
bership directors from long distances try to bring the UBEA- 
WBEA story to every business teacher—and they are succes- 
ful only to a degree. Why aren’t they more successful? Here’s 
the reason. It isn’t possible to bridge the miles in such a man- 
ner to bring into existence the same “personal touch” as can 
the member who is nearby. This kind of relationship is vital. 
There are hundreds of you who believe very strongly in that 
which UBEA-WBEA represents and does. You are really 
willing to tell others, I’m sure. 

WBEA can provide the spark that will start UBEA on 
its way to a successful year. Please, each one of you as you 
read this little article (how optimistic can one get!) decide 
right now that you will be an active member of the team. 

The names of your respective state UBEA membership 
chairmen appears in the “Who’s Who” column. Each one, 
I know, would appreciate a word of encouragement from you. 
Write and tell your chairman that your membership is in 
good order (is it?) and assure him that you are behind him 
in recruiting memberships and telling the UBEA-WBEA 
story—better yet, send in three renewal or new memberships 
(one may be your own) to your state chairman and become 
a member of the 10,000 Club.—Trp Yertan, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis; and National Membership Chairman. 
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Away Out West (Continued ) 
Christensen of the University of Utah toured Europe with 
the famous Mormon Tabernacle Choir. She will attend New 
York University this year to complete requirements for the 
doctor’s degree. . . . Helen Lundstrom of Utah State Agri- 
cultural College attended the University of Denver during the 
summer session and was elected historian of the Eta Chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon. . . . Eleanor M. Brown of Sacramento 
High School is pursuing graduate study at the Pennsylvania 
State University. . . . John Linn is on leave from the College 
of the Sequoias to do graduate work at the University of 
Southern California. ... Eugene Kosy of Central Washington 
College, Ellensburg, has returned to his duties after a year 
of graduate study at the University of Wisconsin. . .. Larry 
Erickson of the University of California at Los Angeles is a 
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Standard Payroll Project 


e Complete and realistic course in payroll 
record-keeping for future accountants 


e Contains 20 employee’s earning records, 72 
time cards, 1 withholding tax table, 4 payroll 
registers, 3 currency analysis sheets, and 20 
checks 


e Available in a handy, easy-to-manage 814 x 11 
envelope 


e Three colors enliven PROJECT — making it 
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e Teacher’s Manual available upon adoption 


e Prepared by Dr. Louis C. Nanassy of the New 
Jersey State Teachers College in Paterson. 


Send for an examination copy 
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2 West 45th St., New York 36 
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visiting professor of business education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. ... Sam Wanous of the 
University of California at Los Angeles and Mrs. Wanous 
returned in June from a trip through Southern and Western 
Europe. . . . Rhoda Bedorf, Los Angeles City College, is on 
sabbatical leave. She is touring in Europe and Africa. 
FBLA. Phil Hill, a student at Fullerton Junior College, Ful- 
lerton, California, is the 1955-56 vice president of the Future 
Business Leaders representing the Western Region. Dolores 
Barrell, a student at Willamette High School, Eugene, Oregon, 
is the national secretary of FBLA. ... John E. Collins, spon- 
sor of the Fullerton Junior College chapter, has been named 
college-chapter adviser for the California State Chapter of 
FBLA. Celesta Walters of Chaffey Union High School, On- 
tario, is the California high-school chapter adviser. . . . Ken- 
neth Van Wagoner, sponsor of the Springfield High School 
Chapter, Springfield, Oregon, is the new chairman of the 
Oregon State FBLA Committee and adviser for the high- 
school chapters. Theodore Yerian, Oregon State College, is 
adviser for college chapters. . . . Jessie Graham, Los Angeles 
City Schools, is a member of the FBLA National Board of 
Trustees. Charters have been granted to chapters in 151 high 
schools and 17 colleges in the Western Region. 


WHO’S WHO IN UBEA—WBEA 


OFFICERS OF WBEA. President—Verner L. Dotson, Seat- 
tle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington. Vice President— 
Jesse R. Black, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 
Treasurer—Clisby T. Edlefsen, Boise Junior College, Boise, 
Idaho. Secretary—Phillip B. Ashworth, Public Schools, San 
Diego, California. 

STATE MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMEN. 4Arizona—Mary Cal- 
loway, Mesa Union High School, Mesa. California—Velma 
Olson, Valley Junior College, Van Nuys. Hawaii—Phillip 
8. Atkinson, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, and Harriet 
Nakamoto, Department of Public Instruction, Honolulu. 
Tdaho—Sheldon H. Jones, High School, Lava Hot Springs. 
Nevada—Kathleen Griffin, Reno High School, Reno. Oregon 
—Lucille Borigo, Taft High School, Taft. Utah—Helen 
Lundstrom, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, and 
Washington—Helen Mary Gould, Central Washington Col- 
lege, Ellensburg. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL MEMBERS. Western Region—Albert 
C. Fries, University of Southern California, Los Angeles; 
Theodore Yerian, Oregon State College, Corvallis; and S. 
Joseph DeBrum, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California. 

PRESIDENTS OF AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS. Arizona 
—Joe Kushibab, Phoenix Technical High School, Phoenix. 
California—Howbert Bonnett, Sacramento Junior College, 
Sacramento. Idaho—Clisby Edlefsen, Boise Junior College, 
Boise. Montana—Helen Spaulding, High School, Hamilton. 
Nevada—(No state level association) Mildred 8. Klaus, High 
School, Reno. Oregon—Don B. Sayre, Multnomah College, 
Portland. Utah—Opal Christensen, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, and Washington—( Regional associations) Western, 
Inez Moore, Lincoln High School, Tacoma; Central, Dorothy 
Webster, Yakima High School, Yakima; and Fastern, Lor- 
raine Schwartz, John Rodgers High School, Spokane. 
EDITORS. Forwm—Robert Briggs, Robert Thompson, and 
Esperance Slykhous. 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisers 


of FBLA Chapters 


Why Your Students Should Belong to FBLA 


By HAMDEN L. FORKNER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS TEACHERS have at their command an or- 
ganization of business students known as the Future 
Business Leaders of America which serves as the means 
of giving young people who plan to enter the business 
world an opportunity to learn about organizations and 
the way they work. The greatest contribution we as 
business teachers can make is to prepare young people 
for leadership as well as for employment. Because of 
this, the United Business Education Association has tak- 
en as one of its major aspects the sponsorship of this or- 
ganization for voung adults enrolled in our high schools 
and colleges. 

An advertisement of the Bell Telephone System in 
magazines of national circulation presented 17 presidents 
of operating companies of the Bell System, all of whom, 
as the advertisement stated, ‘‘came up from the ranks.’’ 
Eight of these presidents began their employment with 
the Bell System as clerks. One began as a salesman. The 
advertisement goes on to say, ‘‘One of its (The Bell Sys- 
tem) traditions is that its executives come up from the 
ranks.’’ This organization is not unique in American 
business and industry. Young people with ability, initi- 
ative, imagination, business preparation, and leadership 
qualities are in strategic positions to advance to respon- 
sible positions. Business teachers have long given major 
attention to technical business preparation and in gen- 
eral have neglected leadership education. Never before 
have we had an opportunity to capitalize on the advan- 
tages of a national organization of business students as a 
means of developing other qualities. The Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America organization provides that op- 
portunity. 

General Organization Plan 


The organizational plan of FBLA includes local chap- 
ters, state chapters, and the national organization. Any 
student who is enrolled in one or more business subjects, 
either in office or distributive occupations, and irrespec- 
tive of whether such training is federally reimbursed is 
entitled to become a member of the local chapter upon 
payment of dues as specified by the national organiza- 
tion. A local chapter may be composed of separate clubs 
for different groups of business students; for example, 
full time students, cooperative part-time distributive stu- 
dents, and cooperative part-time office training students. 

The State Chapter consists of delegates from each local 
chapter. These delegates meet once a year to transact 
business of the State Chapter and to review the work of 
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the organization, to conduct a state convention, and to 
lay plans for the national convention. 

The national organization holds an annual convention 
to which state chapters send two delegates; the local 
chapters send representatives. The national organization 
at its headquarters office in the new NEA Educational 
Center in Washington, D. C., publishes the official FBLA 
magazine, FBLA FORUM; maintains a complete file and 
records for each local and state chapter; serves as liaison 
with the sponsoring organization; directs the national 
convention; and in general, promotes the FBLA pro- 
gram at all levels. 

Before a local chapter is chartered by the United Busi- 
ness Education Association, the group must elect officers, 
collect dues from each member, submit to the National 
Office an application for charter together with the list of 
members, names of officers, fifty cents annual dues for 
each member, and an outline of projects which the chap- 
ter plans to carry out during the year. These projects 
may be any group undertaking that has for its purpose 
the development of initiative and responsibility, or the 
idea of community service on the part of the members. 

If the question is raised as to whether superintendents 
and principals will permit such an organization which 
collects dues from boys and girls, the answer is yes. The 
FBLA national contests and activities are on the ap- 
proved list issued by the National Contests and Activi- 
ties Committee of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. The fact that the United Business 
Edueation Association is a department of the National 
Education Association, and as such, has the backing of 
school people in general, indicates that FBLA is not a 
project for the purpose of money-making or exploiting 
young people, but a functioning educational enterprise. 

Businessmen will support the organization in your 
community just as the farmers have supported the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America. They will sponsor your chapter 
and furnish the funds for delegates to the state and na- 
tional conventions if you begin now to solicit their sup- 
port in the formative stages of the local chapter. This is 
our real opportunity to tie our work in with business. 
Let’s not pass up this opportunity! 

It is anticipated that the number of local chapters will 
reach 2,000 and the number of individual members will 
be approximately 60,000 within a short time. Ten is the 
minimum number of students needed for organizing a 
chapter of FBLA. Some of the largest chapters oper- 
ating at the present time have more than 200 members. 
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The Future Business Leader 


Suggestions for Organizing FBLA Chapters 


The first step in organizing a chapter of FBLA is for 
the business teachers in the high school or college to pre- 
sent the plan of organization to their classes and secure 
a minimum of ten interested students who will become 
charter members of the local chapter. An existing busi- 
ness department club may be the nucleus of the Future 
Business Leaders of America chapter. 

Every’ student who is taking a subject in the business 
department is eligible for membership. Scholarship 
should not be the criterion; often, students who are not 
outstanding need to have an opportunity to participate 
in organized club activities. 

Requirements in addition to being enrolled in a busi- 
ness subject should be: a good attendance record; will- 
ingness to work with others in improving school and com- 
munity relationships; a desire for self-improvement scho- 
lastically as well as personally; an ambition to work in 
the field of store or office occupations or to become a pro- 
prietor of a store or office; and, a favorable attitude 
toward the school and its function. 

Form an advisory committee of men and women from 
the local community to work with the Future Business 
Leaders of America student group to set up projects 
which the local group can sponsor. This advisory com- 
mittee can be composed of men and women in the various 
service clubs. In communities where there is a cham- 
ber of commerce or junior chamber of commerce, these 
men might be asked to serve on the advisory committee. 
Women from stores or professional groups might also be 
included on the committee. 

In each school the business teacher or head of the de- 
partment, if there is one, should act as sponsor of the or- 
ganization. Emphasis should be toward full student 
management of the chapter under the guidance of the 
sponsor. 

The chapter or each club within large chapters should 
set itself a particular task, job, or project for the year. 
Suggested projects for the chapter are: 

e Community studies to determine job possibilities for stu- 
dents with a business background. 

e Studies to determine what former graduates of the school 
are doing and what their recommendations are for students 
now in school. 

e Development of community handbooks describing the busi- 
ness activities of the community and suggestions for new enter- 
prises. 

e Excursions to neighboring communities and cities to study 
employment opportunities. 

e Development of standards and a description of them so 
that students may know what business will expect of them as 
they seek employment. 

e A speakers bureau of business students who can appear be- 
fore high school and elementary school assemblies, luncheon 


clubs, young people’s associations and business groups to speak 
on such topies as: “What the responsibility of business firms 
is toward young high school graduates” or “What the high 
school graduate ought to know about getting a job.” 

e The making of films which show the opportunities for work 
in the community. 

e The making of films which show what to do and what not 
to do when applying for a job. 

e Planning with local TV and radio stations for a series of 
broadeasts regarding the place of the school in training young 
people for community life. 

e A study to show how our government provides such serv- 
ices as the public school, public health, recreation, protection, 
highways, employment service, ete. 

e Furnish stenographic or clerical service to the teachers, to 
a church, the Red Cross or some other welfare group. 

e Merchandising students may assist in advertising, selling, 
or otherwise promoting school and community service projects. 
The steps in organizing a new chapter are: 

1. Secure an application form from the national office 
in Washington or from the chairman of the State FBLA 
Committee. 

2. Complete the application form and attach to it (a) 
the charter fee of one dollar, (b) the national dues of 
fifty cents a member, (c) a list of charter members, and 
(d) a copy of the chapter constitution and by-laws. 

3. Mail the application and its attachments to the na- 
tional office or to the chairman of the State FBLA Com- 
mittee. Be certain that the proposed project is listed at 
the time that the application is submitted. 

The Official FBLA Chapter Handbook gives complete 
information for organizing and operating the local chap- 
ter. It includes a sample constitution and by-laws, in- 
stallation ceremonies, suggested projects, and the like. 
The handbook is available from the national office at 
$1.50 a copy. A complimentary copy is sent to each new 
chapter. 

Applications submitted through the chairman of the 
State FBLA Committee will be forwarded to the na- 
tional office for approval. Likewise, applications received 
at the national office will be forwarded to the chairman 
of the State FBLA Committee for approval. When the 
application has been approved, the national office will 
forward the charter to the local chapter sponsor together 
with membership ecards, seals, and a handbook. 

FBLA is an organization that deserves your support. 
It will give your students an opportunity they cannot 
have otherwise. Write today for complete details so that 
you will be ready to begin your organization at once. A 
card or letter addressed to Hollis Guy, Executive Direc- 
tor, Future Business Leaders of America. NEA Educa- 
tional Center, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C., will bring an application form and additional 
information to vou. 


Organizations in which young people can gain experience in dealing with local, state, 
and national problems are of great importance as an effective educational procedure. 
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FILING SIMPLIFIED acceut ou 
TEACHABILITY aud REALISM 


* 


with SMEAD’S TRAINING UNIT > 


REVITALIZES filing instruction because it 
1. Permits coverage of basic principles in as little as 5 lessons 


2. Stresses functional application to typical everyday filing 
problems 

3. Contains full-sized papers and correspondence as well as 
standard filing supplies 

4. Provides experience in the operation of an actual filing system 
exactly like those found in thousands of offices 


Fits all types of instructional plans, including self-instruction , 


5 
ANSWERS the teacher’s need for 


1. A self-contained, fully equipped, portable unit with 
2. A natural motivation and maximum adaptability 

3. At the amazingly low initial cost of $27.75 Fi 
4. And with an operating cost as little as 10c per pupil! 


Copyright 1955 


THE SMEAD MANUFACTURING CO., INC. + Hastings, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Send us... ‘Smead Classroom Instructional Units Name 

No. 25” including file drawer and contents at $27.75 each. — 

Send us... instructional units No. 025 without metal drawer —_— 

at $16.75 each. F.O.B. Hastings, Minn. ideas 

Send us a FREE copy of the Teaching Manual Filing Simplified 

\ check here. City Zone State 


Printed U.S A. 9-15-55 
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/ 
Students learn faster and better when 
/ 


the atmosphere’s with IBM! 


1 

\ _o@ THE IBM ELECTRIC IS THE “TEACHING TYPEWRITER"! 
\ ames With IBM Electrics, your students learn better 

\ * / typing technique for greater speed and accuracy 

they learn all this in far less time! 
"sama Your teaching job is easier, too, with IBM 


Electrics. You can omit complicated carriage 
drills -- simplify stroke drills -- concentrate 
on techniques that make your students top typists 
on any typewriter -- even manual. 


Thousands of business offices are switching to 
electric typewriters every year. So give your 
students the best training possible for the jobs 
of tomorrow by teaching on IBM Electrics. You're 
sure to go electric...make sure you go IBM. 


ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS 


® 


= 
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+.. OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED! - 
2+. OUTSELL HER CTRICS COMBINED! . 


